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PEEFACE. 



In inviting the attention of School Managere, Teachere, Govemesses, 
&c., to the present Poetical Kbadeb, the Editor ventures to enumer- 
ate a few of the more salient features of the work. 

(a) The Reader falls into two distinct portions : (1) an introductory 
chapter on English Prosody ; (2) a Selection of Poetry. These two 
parta are complementary the one to the other ; in other words, the 
one is intended to illustrate the other. 

(b) Unlike similar works, in which extracts from the poeta are 
often inaerted without any reference to claaaiiication ; in the present 
volume, a line of demarcation ia drawn, by which the whole is ar- 
ranged in divisions, sectiona, &c., in conformity with the various 
branches indicated in the preliminary chapter. 

(c) Inaamuch aa the Keader embraces aelectiona from every realm 
of poetiy, it foUowB that the language ia necesaarily very varied, and 
the vocabulaiy correapondingly copious. 

{d) With reference to the individual piecea aelected (many of 
which are veritable gema), it will be observed, that on the whole the 
extracta are fair apecimena of the character of the poet. Thua, every 
variety of thought is repreaented, from the majesty of Milton down 
to the humour of Hood. 

(«) In the hands of a skilful teacher the diagram on pp. 10 and 11 
may be made invaluable to the pupil. 

In conclusion, the Editor bega leave to point out, that although 
the work haa been drawn up mainly for the Fifth Standard in our 
Elementary Schoola, it will be found to be equally auitable for 
Standard VI., and many portiona of the Beader are even within the 
acope of Standard IV. 

J. M. 
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INTKODUCTION. 



1. Poetry [from poet^ L. poeto, Gr. poiětěSf a maker — poieo, to 
make] is the art which has for its object the creation of intellectual 
pleasure by means of imaginative and passionate language, which 
is generally, tkough not necessaiilyt rhythmical, or marked by a 
regularly recurring accent or beat. 

Notě. — That which is really poetry often finds expression in prose, 
e.g. the Book of Job is decidedly poetical in substance, though it is 
prosaic in form ; and many of our so-called prose writers are often as 
richly imaginative as poets by profession, inasmuch as the éssence of 
poetry lies rather in the adomment of the thoughts expressed than 
in the form of the composition. 

2. Poetry may be considered either (a) with reference to the sub- 
ject treated of and the mode of treatment, or (6) with reference to 
the rhythm or measure ušed in the poem. 

(a) Poetry with Reference to the Subject and Mode of 

Treatment. 

3. Poetry is either subjective or objective. 

(i.) Snbjeotiye, when the content of the poem is drawn from 

the poet himself (the subject); or in other words, where the 

poet directly expresses his own emotions. 
(ii.) Objective, when the poet is dealing with matters outside of 

himself, and his own emotions are for the most part kept 

entirely out of view. 

4. According to the subject, and the relation which the poet holds 
to his productions, poetry falls into the foUowing fundaTnerUcd tri- 
partitě division: — 

(i.) Lyric (subjective). — In this branch, the poet*s own mind 
and feelings are set forth. Lyric poetry was originally 
accompanied by the music of the lyre (hence its name). 

(íL) Epio (objective). — In this branch, the poet narrates a story 
the events of which may be whoUy reál, or partly reaJ and 
partly fictitious, or wholly fictitious. Here the object is 
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considered as past; i.e. what is happening, as having hap- 
pened. [Gr. epos, a song ; eiporif to speak.] 
(iii.) Dramatio (objective). — In this branch, the poet represents 
a picture of human life, in which the object is considered 
as present; i,e. what has happened, as happening. [Gr. 
drama, draó, to do.] 

5. Lyric poetiy is distinguished from epic poetry, inasmuch as 
the characteristic of the latter is a series of actions and characters as 
contemplated and exhibited by the poet; and from dramatic poetry, 
where action and character predominate, independent of the indi- 
vidua! emotion of the poet. 

Notě 1. — As it is very seldom that a poem is lohoUy lyric or epic in 
sentiment, it is classed according to which element prevails. 
Notě 2. — Lyric pieces from their nature are shorter than epics. 

6. Ljrric poetry includes : — 

(i.) The Song; which strictly is a poem to be sung or uttered 
with musical modulations. 

(ii.) The Sonnet (literally a short song); which is a poem con- 
sisting of fourteen lineš. For its peculiar construction, 
see p. 12. [It. sonettOf dim. of snono, a song.] 

(iii.) The Ode; which is a short poem, proper to be set to music 
or sung. The ode is of the greater or less kind ; the less 
is characterized by sweetness and ease ; the greater by sub- 
limity, rapture, and quickness of transition. [Gr. ódě, con- 
tracted from aoidě — aeíďó, to sing.] 

(iv.) The Elegy; which is a poem moumful or plaintive in char- 
acter, expressive of sorrow and lamentation. [Gr. elegos, a 
lament.] 

(v.) The Dirge; which is a funeral song or hymn similar to the 
elegy in sentiment. [Contracted from dirige, the first word 
of a Latin funeral hymn ; from dirigo, to direct.] 

(vi.) The Hymn ; which among Ohristians is a short poem, com- 
posed for religious service, or a song of joy and praise to 
God. The word primarily expresses the tuně, but it is 
now ušed for the ode or poem. [Gr. hymnos, a song.] 

7. Epic poetry includes : — 

(i.) The Ballsd (literally a dance song). This poem was origi- 
nally a song which accompanied dancing ; it now denotes 
a short narrative poem or popular song. [Fr. haUade, from 
haUer, to dance.] 
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(ii.) The Idyll (literally a lUUe image). This poem was orígiiuJly 
restrícted to pastorál subjects, but it now ref en to a greater 
variety, its chief essential being a complete picture presented 
in a smáli compass. [6r. eidylliont dim. of ritlos, image.] 

(iíi.) The Eelogne (literally a select poem). This poem is short, 
highly fínished, and príncipally of a pastorál nature. It is 
thus similar to the idyll in character. [6r. eklogě — eí, out, 
and legOf to choose.] 

(Iv.) The Pastorál. This poem professes to delineate the scenery 
and life of the country, or " a pastorál is a poem in which 
any action or passion is represented by its effects on a 
country life." Rambler. 

8. Epic poems may be classed as major and minor. The former 
are also called heroics, such as the Iliad, the Odyssey, the ^neid, in 
which the achievements of gods and heroes are described. Paradise 
Lost is an example of a sacred epic. Amongst the minor epics are 
the ballad, the idyll, the pastorál, &c. 

9. Dramatio poetry includes : — 

(L) Tragédy, which is a composition in dialogue, in which the 

deeper and stronger passions of man are displayed in the 

course of the action represented as proceeding, and in which 

the issue is generally disastrous to one or more of the chief 

personages represented. [Gr. tragos, a he-goat; aeiddf to 

sing. It owes its name either to the fact that in ancient 

Greece the performance of the oldest tragedies was accom- 

panied by the sacrifíce of a goat, or because a goat was the 

prize awarded for the best tragédy, or because the actors 

were clad in goat-skins.] 

(il) Comedy, which is a composition in dialogue intended to repre- 

sent the lighter passions and actions of mankind. Its design 

is amusement, and the plot usually has a happy termination. 

[Gr. kómě, a village ; aeidó, to sing.] 

Nott, — Among the ancient Greeks, tragic actors wore a high- 

heeled boot called the coťhumus or buskin; whilst comic actors 

strolled about from viUctge to viUage, and wore a low-heeled shoe 

called the soceus or sock. 

Cf. ** Or what, though rare, of later age 

Ennobled hath the buskirCd stage." — JI Penseroso. 

Cf. "Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jon8on*8 leamM sock be on." — LAUegro, 
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10. In addition to the f oregoing, there is another species of poetry 
termed satiric, in which wickedness or foliy is exposed with severity, 
or treated with ridicule. It differs from a lampoon (oř pasquinade) 
in being generál rather than personál. 

(6) Poetry with E.eference to the Khythm or Msasure. 

1. It has been stated above that what is really poetry often finds 
expression in prose, and when this is the čase, there is nothing in 
the mere form of expression by which poetry and prose can be dis- 
tinguished. But the most common vehicle of póetical composition 
is verse, which is distinguished from prose by a very marked cha- 
racteristic, námely, by the regular recurrence of accent or stress of 
voice. This is what constitutes rhythin. Accent falls on particular 
syllables, and each accented syllable, with the unaccented syllable 
or syllables belonging to it, forma what is called a foot. 

Notě. — Poetry is for the most part written in lineš containing a 
uniform number of syllables as well as of rhythmic beats. 

2. A foot is made up either of two syllables or three. The syl- 
lables may be either (i.) separate words, or (ii.) they may belong to 
the samé or different words. The accented syllable of a foot is dis- 
tinguished by the symbol ' or -. The miaccented syllables are dis- 
tinguished by the symbol "-* or are left unmarked. 

The symbols - and ^ are those commonly ušed to mark the 
quantity or length of the syllables in ancient Latin and Greek pro- 
sody, the feet so marked in English verse having some correspon- 
dence with the feet similarly marked and named in ancient Latin 
and Greek verse. But it must be remembered that it is accent 
alone, and not quantity, that is the regulátor of English verse. Hence 
there is no English foot corresponding to the ancient spondee, which 
consisted of two long syllables irrespective of accent ; for although 
a foot of two long syllables often occurs, one of the long syllables 
always has in English verse a certain accent or stress which dis- 
tinguishes it from the other, and it is this that determines the pláce 
of the foot in the rhythm. Thus in the verse, 

Night túms I to dáy, 

the first two words are both long in pronunciation, but as the second 
has the accent, the nature of the foot is deteimined by that circum- 
stance. 

There are thus five kinds of feet in English prosody ; two dis- 

(73) 
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syllabic, and three trisyllabic. In the cose of a dissyllable, the 
accent falls on the first oř second syllable, t.g. sofťly (- "^ ) ; delight' 
(^ -). In the čase of a trísyllable, the aocent falls on the first, 
second, oř third syllable, e»g, te/ribly (- '^ ^ ), aTnaze'in€iU ( ^ - ^ ), 
undei^tak^ ( '-' '^ -). These five feet are designated as follows: — 

i (L) Trochee, e,g. river (- "-- ). 

( (ii.) lambnB, e.g, derive' ( ^ -). 

i (iii.) Dactyl, e.g. mer'rily (- '-' '^ ). 

< (iv.) Aniphibracli, e.g. confu^sion ( ^ - ^ ). 
( (v.) AnapsBSt, e.g, guarantee' (^ '^ -)• 
3. A verse is made up of a certain number of feet, usually, though 
not necessarUi/j of the samé kind. 
Notě, — ^The terms line and verse are synon3nnous. 
(a) A line consisting of one f oot is called a monom^eter, e.g. 
(L) Sóftly (p. 87.) 

(íL) Come hóme 

(i v.) Is ly'ing. (p. 86.) 

(v.) And the Yéar. (p. 86.) 

(6) A line consisting of two feet is called a dixn'eter, e.g» 

(i.) A'ngels I hóly (p. 93.) 

(ii) The stráins | decáy ) řn 70 ^ 

And melt I awáy \ ^P' *^ 

(iii.) Bird of the { wllderness (p. 40.) 

(iv.) They stop not | for fórest (p. 117.) 

(v.) Yet he héeds | not its song ) ( ^^7 \ 

As it sínks 1 on his eár ) 



(c) A line consisting of three feet is called a trim^eter, e.g. 
(i.) Whén a | r<5iind thee | d/ing (p. 27.) 

(ii.) Who is I the hdn | est mán (p. 25.) 

(iv.) Awáy from | the róar and | the ráttle 
(v.) O those lít I tle those lit | tle blue shóes (p. 60.) 

{d) A line consisting of four feet is called a tetram^eter, e.g. 
(i.) Górgeous | áre thy | wóods Oc | tóber (p. 68.) 

(ii) All wórld I ly shápes | shall melt | in glóom (p. 48.) 
(iii.) Light be thy | mátin o'er | móorland and | leá^ 

(p. 40.) 
(iv.) The wárm sun | is failing, | the bléak wind | is wailing 

(p. 86.) 

1 This is an example of a catalectic verse, or one that ends with an incom* 
plete foot. See below, par. 4, notě 1. 

(78) B 
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(v.) Who has e'ér | been in L<5n | don that ó [ vergrown pláce 

(p. 124.) 

(e) A line consisting offiie feet is called a pentam^eter, e.g. 

(u.) Then fírst | Colúm | bus wlth \ the mlght | y hánd 

(p. 103.) 

(f) A line consisting of six feet is called a hezamťeter, e.g. 

(ii.) Withóut I a gráve | unknélled | uncóff | ined ánd | un- 
knówn^ (p. 48.) 

((/) A line consisting of seven feet is called a lieptaiii'eter, e.g, 

(ii) O wípe I the déath- | dews fr(5m'| her brów — | prop Úp | 
her sink | ing héad (p. 106.) 

{h) A line consisting of eight feet is called an octom^eter, e.g. 

(i.) 0'nce up I <5n a I mídnight | dréary, | while I | pdndered | 
wéak and | wéary 

Notě 1. — The names given to the various lineš enumerated (mono- 
meiery dimeUr, &c.) are derived from the Greek metrony a measure, 
together with the following Greek particles — monoSy alone; di, 
twice; triSy thrice; tetra(kia)y four times; peniCy five; kex, six; 
?teptay seven; októf eight. 

Xote 2. — The tetrameter (iambic) is sometimes called octosyllabie 
verse. 

Xote 3. — The iambic pentameter is the heroio measure of Engíish 
verse. ^ 

Notě 4. — The iambic kexameter is also called Alezandrine verse, 
from its being ušed in a' poem written in French on the lif e of Alex- 
ander. In a perfect Alexandrine there is a distinct pause or rest at 
the end of the third foot. The Spenserían stanza (see below) always 
ends in a line of this kind. 

Notě 5. — The iambic heptameter is also called ballad metre. 

4. A line is not aXways made up of an exact number of feet. 

(i.) When a line ends in an incomplete foot, it is caUed oataleotie, 

e.g. Life is..| bút an | émpty | dréam. 
(ii.) When a line ends in a syllable over any exact number of 
feeti it is termed hypermetrlcal [Gr. hyper, over], e.g. 
Hence lóath | ed mél | anchd | ly. 

Notě. — Examples of the above kinds are of frequent occurrence in 
trochaicSy whero the line is often cataJectic (or truncated). 

1 See below, notě 4- 
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(iii) Subjoined are examples of catahctic verses (Unes), 
(a) Dreádful | gleams 

Dísmal I Bcreaxns (p. 71.) 

(6) Eárth to | éarth and | dúst to | dúst (p. 83.) 

(c) O téll me | the fórm of | the BÓft sum | mer aír (p. 49.) 
Noie. — The incamplete foot contains the iiecent, 
(iv.) The following, on the other hand, are examples of hypermeť 

rical lineš, 
(a) A róy I al jest | er (p. 128.) 

(&) Now ún I der háng | ing moún | tains (p. 73.) 

(c) Thou art góne | to the gráve | but we wiU | not deplóre | 
thee (p. 90.) 

Notě. — The supemumerary syllable is unaccented. 

5. It has been stated that the feet which compose a line are not 
necessarUy of the samé Iňnd, 

In the f ollowing verses dissimilar feet occur. 

(a) Come m<5nths | come awáy (p. 86.) 

(b) O the príce | were hígh ) / ftO \ 
That those shoés | would búy i ^^' '' 

(c) 'Twas the bát | tle field ánd | the c<51d | pale rnoón 

(p. 131.) 

6. (a) Hitherto we háve treated only of single lineš, but wheu a 

couple of verses or poetic lineš rhyming together (see below, 
par. 7) follow each other, the whole is called a oouplet or 
distich [Gr. di, twice ; ttichoa, a row]. 

e.g. The spacious fimiament on high | 

With all the blue ethereal sky. \ ^' *^'^ 

(b) In the samé manner when tkree poetic lineš rhyming together 

follow one another, the whole is termed a triplet, e,g. 

When by his children bome, and from his dooř, 

Slowly departing to retům no more, 

He rests in holý earth with them that went before. 

(c) ffalf a poetic verse, or a line not completed, is called a 

hemÍBtich [Gr. hemiy half ], e.g. 

" Tis a cruelty 
To load a falling man." — Henry V Jíl. v. 5. 

7. It will be observed that both in the foregoing couplet and trip- 
let, not only are the individual lineš of the samé length and belong to 
the samé kind of metre (or measure), but that in each čase there is 
a similarity of sound in the fínal syllables. When such is the čase 
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rhyme is produced; oř in other words "Shyme is the correspondence 
of sounds in the terminating words oř syllables of two verses, one of 
which succeeds the other immediately, or at no great diatance" 

The conditions of a perf ect rhyme are : 

{a) The vowel soiind, and "any consonantal sound following it 
must be the samé; e.g. yl-cmghf n-ow; g-o^ w-oe; hl-ows, 
T-ose. 
(6) The parts preceding the vowel sound must be different ; e.ff. 

Z-end, 6-end ; g-oes^ W-ows ; n-ear, /-ear. 
(c) The. rhyming syllables must be similarly accented; e.g. 
lan'guish, an'guish; remem'ber, Decem'ber. 
Notě 1. — Rhyme being a matter of sound, it does not follow that 
there will necessarily be the samé or similar spelling. 

Notě 2. — When a rhyme consists of one syllable it is said to be 
BÍngle; e.g. hurt, dirt; moutk, south. 

Notě 3. — ^When a rhyme consists of two syllables it is said to be 
donble; e.g, 

"And thumping and plumping and humping a.nd jumping.** 

Notě 4. — When a rhyme consists of three syllables it is said to be 

treble; e.g. 

"And cUittering and battei-ing and skattering." 

Notě 6. — From a certain degree of similarity between rhythm and 
rhyme, the latter word has come to be similarly, though incorrectly, 
spelt. It is from the A.S. rtw, number ; rimany to number [cf. "The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner"]; whereas rhythm is from the Greek 
rheo, to flow, and thus literally means any regúLar Jlow. 

8. When a number of verses are connected with one another in 
such a manner as to form a complete systém of rhyme and rhythm, 
the whole is called a stanza (an Italian term) or Btrophe. 

Notě 1. — When a stanza consists of four lineš rhyming other than 
altemately, it is called a qnartet (quartette), (p. 25) and (p. 65). 

Notě 2. — When a stanza consists of four lineš rhyming aUtematdyy 
it is called a quatrain. The following is an elegiac stanza quatrain — 

The cúr | few tólls | the knéll | of part | ing dáy, 

The lów I ing herd | winds sldw | ly o'ér | the léa, 

The ploúgh I m£ii hóme | ward plóds | his wéa | ry wáy, 
And léaveB | the wdrld | to dárk | ness ánd | to mé. 

— Oray, 
It will be obeeryed that the Unes are all iambic pentameters. 
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Note 3. — ^When a stanza consists of dght lineš, under eertain eon- 
ditionSy it is called Ottava Bima, e.g, 
'Tis Bwéet I to héar | the wátch | dog'8 hón | est bárk 

Bay déep- { mouth^d wél | come ás | we néar | our hóme; 
'Tis swéet I to knów { there is | an éye \ will márk 

Our cóm I ing, ánd | look brlght | er whén | we cánie; 

'Tis swéet I to bé I awák | ened by | the lárk, 

Or lúll'd I by fáll | ing wát | ers ; swéet | the húm 

Of bées, I the yolce | of girls, | the song | of birdi, 

The lisp I of child | ren ánd { their é&r \ liest words. 

— Byron. 
The conditions ref erred to are : 

(i.) Each line is an heroic (par. 3, note 3). 

(ii.) The íirst six rhyme three and three altemately. 

(iii.) The last two form a couplet (par. 6 (a) ). 

Note 4. — Whcín a stanza consists of nine lineš, under eertain con- 

ditionSf it is called Spenserian, e.g. 

(A) 

1] The jóyes | of love | if théy | should év \ er lást [1 

2] Withoút I afflíc I tion <5r | diisquí | et- nésse [2 

3] That wórld | by cháunc | es dóe | amóngst | them část, [3 

4] Woiild bé I on éarth | too gréat | a bléss | ed- nésse, [4 

5] likér I to Héaven | than mér | tid wrétch | ed- neste; [5 

6] Therefóre | the wíng | ed gód, | to lét | men weet [6 

7] That hére | on éarth | is né | snre háp | pi- nésMf [7 

8] A thoú I sand séwres | hath tém | pered with | one sweet [8 
9] To máke | it seéme | more déare | and dáint | y ás | is meet. [9 

— FaeHe Queene, 

(B) 

KoU én, I thou déep | and dárk | blue 6 \ cean, réll ! 
Ten thoú | sand fiéets | sweep <Sv | er thée | in ráin ; 

Man márks | the éarth | with rú | in ; his | con-trdl 
Stops with- 1 the shére ; | upón | the wát | ery pldtn 

The wrécks | are áll | thy deéd, | nor dóth | re- mdin 
A shád I ow óf I nian's ráv | age, sáve | his own, 

When fér | a md | ment, líke | a drép | of ráin^ 

He sínks | inté | thy dépths | with búb | bling groan— 

Withoút I a gráve, | unknélled, | uncéff ' ined, ánd | un-known. 

(p. 87.) 
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The conditions referred to are : 

(i.) Each line is an heroic, savé the last, which is an Alexan- 

drine (par. 3, notě 4). 
(ii.) The rhyme is threefold, and is thus disposed: — 

Lines 1, 3 rhyme together. 
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2, 4, 5, 7 
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9. The SoNNET has been referred to at p. 9 as a particular kind 
oí poem. Its construction in its perfect f orm is as f ollows : — 

(A) 

Avěnge, O Lord, thy sláughtérM saints, whttse hónea 

LIe scáttěr'd 5n thč Alpíne móimtáins cóld : 

E'én thěm wh6 kěpt thj^ trúth sÓ púre 6f óld, 
Whén áll ottr fathčrs worshipped stócks ánd stones, 

Forget not : in thy book record their groans 

Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that roll'd 

Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 

The vales redoubPd to the hills, and they 

To Heaven. Their martyr'd blood and ashes sow 

0'er all the Italian fields, where still doth Bway 
The triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 

A hundred fold, who having leam'd thy way, 

Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 

— Milton. 
(B) 

When I consider how my light is apent 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide, 

Lodg'd with me useless, though my soul more hent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and pre- 8ent 

My trne account, lest He retuming chide, 

Doth God exact day labour, light de- nied? 

I fondly ask ; but Patience, to pre- rent 

That murmur, soon replies, God doth not need 
Either man^s work, or his own gifts, who best 

Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best, His statě 

Is kingly. Thousands at His bidding speed, 
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And post o'er land and ooean withont rest; 

They also serve who only stand and wait. 

(p.76.) 

NoU 1. — It will be observed that its fonrteen lineš are all heroics, 
and are made np of two quartets, in which only two rhymes oocur ; 
and another stanza (strophe) of six Unes, in which either two additional 
rhymes occur as in A, or three as in B. 

NoU 2. — Another class of sonnet less elaboráte in its rhyme-sys- 
tem than the f oregoing is the Shakspearian. Its construction is as 
follows : — 

'TÍB better to be vile than vile esteemed 

When not to be receives reproach of being, 

And the just pleasure lost which is so'deem'd 

Not by our feeling but by others' seeing : 

For why should others* falše adnlterate eyes 

Grive salutation to my sportive blood? 

Or on my f railties why are f railer spies, 

Which in their wills count bad what I think goodf 

No, I am that I am, and they that level 

At my abuses reckon up their own : 

I may be straight, thongh they themselves be bevel ; 

By their rank thoughts my deeds must not be shown ; 

Unless this generál evil they maintain, 

All men are bad, and in their badness reign. — ShaJcspeart. 

It will be observed that its rhymes are altemate througbont, savé 
in the last two Unes, which form a conplet. 

10. In the couplet, triplet, and various kinds of stanzas hitherto 
quoted, the lineš háve been for the most part (see the SpenHrian\ 
not only of a uniform length respectively, bnt the rhythmic beat 
has also been similar. Now, stanzas are not unfrequently oomposed 
in which there is a great variety in the numher of feet contained in 
the several lineš. This is exempliiied by the following strophes. 

(A) 
Thus Idng | ag<5, [Dimeter.] 

Ere héav | ing bél | lows léamed | to blów, [Tetrameter.] 

While <5r | gans yét | were múte, [Trimeter.] 

Timó I theus t<5 { his bréath | ing flúte [Tetrameter.] 

And sómid | ing lyre, [Dimeter.] 

Could swéll I the sóul | to ráge, | or kin { dle s<5ft | desíre. [Hexameter.] 

— Dryden. 
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(B) 

Nowthát I theheárth | iscrówned | withsmfl', ingfíre, [Pentameter.] 

And BÓme | do drink | and sóme | do dánce, [Tetrameter.] 

Some ring, [Monometer.] 

Some Blng, [Monometer.] 

And áll I do stríve | ťad vánce, [Trimeter.] 

Wherefóre | should I' [Dimeter.] 

Stand 8Í I lent by', [Dimeter.] 

Who nót I the léast [Dimeter.] 

Both love I the cause | and aú | thor <5f | the féast? [Pentameter.] 

— Jonson. 

11. In all the foregoing examples, the various etanzas, ke., háve 
contained rhyme ; but there is another species of poetry quite distinct 
in form, inafimuch as the several lineš do not rhyme : — e.g, 

(a) The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the pláce beneath ; it is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takés. 

— ShaJespeare. 

(b) So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 

To that mysterions realm, where each shall také 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not| like the quarry-slave, at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon. — W. C. Bryant, 

The above are examples of what is called blank verBe. It may be 
seen that the eaaential of verse, rhythm, is present; so that blank 
verse may be defíned to be rhythm virithout rhyme. 
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LYRIC POETRY.— THE SONG. 



OF LIFE AND DEATH. 

1. The ports of death are 8Ín8; oř life, good deeds, 
Through which our merit leads us to our meeds. 
How wilful blind is lie then, that should stray, 
And hath it in his powers to make his way ! 

2. This^ world death'8 region is, the other lif e^s : 
And here it should be one of our first strifes, 

So to front death, as men might judge us past it, 
For good men but see death, the wicked taste it. 

Ben Joriion (1574 --1637). 



THE HONEST MAN. 

1. Who is the honest man? 

He that doth still and strongly good pursue. 
To God, his neighbour, and himself most true. 
Whom neither force nor fawning can 
Unfix or wrench from giving all their due. 

2. Whose honesty is not 

So loose or easy that a ruffling wind 

Can blow away, or, glittering, look it blind : 

Who rides his sure and easy trot 

While the world now rides by, now lags behind. 
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3. Who, when great trials come, 

Nor seeks nor shuns them ; but doth calmly stay 

Till he the thing and the example weigh, 

All being brought into a sum, 

What pláce or person calls for, he doth pay. 

4. Whom none can work or woo, 

To use in any thing a triek oř sleight; 
For above all things he abhors deceit ! 
His words and works, and fashion too, 
All of a piece, and all are clear and straight. 

5. Who nevěr melts or thaws 

At close temptations ; when the day is doně, 
His goodness sets not, but in dai-k can run; 
The sun to others writeth laws, 
And is their virtue ; virtue is his sun. 

6. Who when he is to treat 

With sick folks, women, those whom passions sway, 
AUows for that, and keeps his constant way ; 
Whom others' faulta do not defeat, 
But though men fail him, yet his part doth play. 

'7. Whom nothing can procure, 

When the world runs bias, f rom his will 

To writhe his limbs, and share, not mend the ilL 

This is the marksman safe and sure 

Who still is right, and prays to be so still. 

Qeorge Herbert (1593 — 1633). 



THE EQUALITY OF THE GEAVE. 

1. Tbe glories of our blood and statě 

Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings : 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
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And in the diist be eqnal msíde 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

2. Some men with swords may reap the field, 

And plant fresh lanrels where they kill ; 
But their stroDg nerveš at last must yield; 
They tame but one another still : 
Eai*ly oř latě, - 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

3. The garlands wither on your brow, 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon Death'8 purple altar now 

See, where the victor-victim bleeds : 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb, 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their duát. 

James Shirley ( 1594 — 1666). 

Notě.— Thi& i8 eaid toJhave been a favourite song of Charles II. 



THE SHEPHEED AND THE PHILOSOPHER. 

1. Remote from cities lived a swain 
Unvexed with all the cares of gain , 
His head was silvered o'er with age, 
And long experience made him sage; 
In summer^s heat and winter^s cold 
He f ed his flock and penned the f old ; 
His hours in cheerful labour flew, 
Nor envy nor ambition knew : 

His wisdom and his honest faroe 
Through all the country raised his name. 

2. A deep Philosopher (whose rules 

Of moral life were drawn from schooLs), 
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The Shepherďs homely cottage sought, 
And thua explored his reach of thought : — 
Whence is thy learning? hath thy toil 
0'er books consumed the midnight oil ? 
Hast thou old Greece and Home surveyed 
And the vast sense of Plato ^ weighedl 
Hath Socrates^ thy soul refined, 
And hast thou fathomed Tiilly's' mind? 
Or, like the wise Ulysses,* thrown, 
By various fates, on realms unknown, 
Hast thou through many cities stmyed, 
Their customs, laws, and manners weighed ? 

3. The Shepherd modestly replied, 

I ne'er the paths of leaming tried ; 
Nor háve I roamed in foreign parts 
To reod mankind, their laws and arts; 
For man is practised in disguise, 
He cheats the most disceming eyes ; 
Who by that search shall wiser grow, 
When we ourselves can nevěr know ? 
The little knowledge I háve gained, 
Was all from simple Nature drained ; 
Hence my life's maxims took their rise, 
Hence grew my settled hatě to vice. 

4. The daily labours of the bee 
Awake my soul to industry ; 
Who can observe the careful ant, 
And not provide for future want? 
My dog (the trustiest of his kind) 
With gratitude inflames my mind ; 

1 A Grecian philosopher, bom at Athens B.C. 429. He was a folio wer of 
Socrates, and one of his most ardent admirers. 

2 The celebrated Athenian philosopher, born B.C. 469. He had an immov- 
able conviction of the immortality of the soul. 

•M. Tullitis Cicero, the Roman oratoř, born B.C. 106. In his works, the 
Latin iBngVLBLge appears in the greatest perfection. 

* One of the principál Oreek heroes in the Trojan war. He was distinguished 
for his valour, pmdence, and eloquence. 
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I mark his trne, his faithfut sway, 
And, in my servioe, copy Tray. 
In constancy and nuptíal love, 
I leam my duty from the dove. 
The hen, who from the chilly air, 
With pious wing, protecte her care, 
And every fowl that flies at lai^e, 
Instruct me in a parenťs charge. 

5. From Nátuře, too, I také my rule. 
To shun contempt and ridicule. 

I nevěr, with important air, 

In conversation overbear. 

Can grave aud f ormal pass for wise, 

When men the solemn owl despise ? 

My tongue within my lijjs I reiu ; 

For who talks much, must talk in vain. 

We from the wordy torrent fly ; 

Who listens to the chattering pye ? 

Nor would I, with felonious sleight, 

By stealth invade my neighbour'8 right ; 

Bapacious animals we hatě : 

Kites, hawks, and wolves, deserve their fate. 

6. Do not we just abhorrence find 
Against the toad and serpent kind? 
But Envy, Calumny, and Špite, 
Bear stronger venom in their bite. 
Thus every object of creation 

Can furnish hints to contemplation ; 
Aud from the most minuté and mean, 
A virtuous mind can morals glean. 

7. Thy fame is just, the Sage replies, 
Thy virtue proves thee truly wise. 
Pride often guides the author^s pen ; 
Books as aifected are as men : 

But he who studies Nature's laws, 
From certain truth his maxima draws ; 
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And those, without ouť schools, suffice 
To make men moral, good, and wise. 

John Gay (1688 — 1732). 



THE CUCKOO. 

(From the Gennan.) 

A cuckoo to a starling said, 

Who from the city^s din had fled, 
" What say the city'8 busy throng, 

What say they of our melody and song? 

What of the nightingale, I pray?" 
" With one accord they laud her strain/' 
"And of the lark?" he críed again. 
" The half at least applaud her tunef ul l.ay." 
" And of the blackbird?" he went on. 
" Is also praised by more than one." 
" I pray one question more/' he cried ; 
" What say they in the town of me?" 
" I really cannot telí," his friend replied, 
" For not a soul e'er speaks of thee." 
" Then will I on ungrateful man my vengeance wreak, 

And ever of myseŮ will speak." 

Oelleii ( 1715 — 1769). 



TO THE LARK. 

1. Mount, child of morning, mount and sing, 
And gaily beat thy fluttering wing, 

And sound thy shrill alarms : 
Bathed in the fountains of the dew 
Thy sense is keen, thy joys are new ; 
The wide world opens to thy view, 

And spreads its earliest charms. 
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2. Far shower^d around, the hill, the fJain 
Catch the glad impulse of th j strain, 

And fling their reil aside ; 
While warm wiťh hope and nLptuit>ii8 jojr 
Thy thrilling lay rings cheerily, 
Love swells its notes, and liberty, 

And youth's exulting pride. 

3. Thy little bosom knows no ill, 

No gloomy thought, no wayward will : 

Tis sunshine all, and eaae. 
Like thy own plumes along the sky, 
Thy tranqaU days glide smoothly by; 
No track behind them as they fly 

Proclaims departed peace. 

4. 'Twas thus my earliest hopes aspired, 
'Twas thus, with youthful ardour fired, 

I vainly thought to soar : 
To snatch from fate the dazzling příze, 
Beyond the beam of vulgar eyes. 
Alas ! th* unbidden sigh will rise. 

Those days shall dawn no more. 

5. How glorious rose life^s moruing stai* ; 
lu bright procession round her car, 

How danced the heavenly train ! 
Truth beckon^d from her radiant throne, 
And Fame heid high her starry crown, 
While Hope and Love look'd smiling down, 

Nor bade my toils be vain. 

6. Too soon the fond illusion pass^d ; — 
Too gay, too bright, too piire to last, 

It melted from my gáze. 
And, narrowing with each coming year, 
Life's onward path grew dark and drear, 
While pride f orbade the starting tear 

Would fall o^er happier days. 
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7. Still o*er my soul, though changed and dead, 
One lingering, doubtf ul beam is shed ; 

One ray not yet withdrawn ; 
And still that twilight soft and dear, 
That tells of friends and former clieer, 
Halí makes me fain to linger here, — 

Haif hope a second dawn. 

8. Sing on! sing on! What lieart so cold, 
When such a tale of joy is told, 

But needs niust sympathize ! 
As from some cherub of the sky 
I hail thy morning melody. 
Oh! could I mount with thee on high 

And share thy ecstasies ! 

Anna Barbauld ( 1743 -~ 1825). 



TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY, 

ON TURNINQ ONB DOWN WITH THE PLOUOH IN APBIL, 1786. 

1. Wee, modest, crimson-tippéd flow*r, 
Thou's met me in an evil hour ; 

For I maun crush among the stoure^ ^diist. 

Thy slender stem ; 
To spáre thee now is past my pow'r, 

Thou bonnie gem! 

2. Alas! iťs no thy neebor* sweet, ^eighbour. 
The bonnie lark, companion meet ! 

Bending thee 'mang the dewy weet,^ ^moiature. 

Wť spreckrd* breast, *siK)tted. 

When upward-springing, blithe to greet* * salute. 

The purpling east. 

3. Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth; 

Yet cheerřully thou glinted* forth ^peeped. 

Amid the storm, 
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Scarce reaťd above the parent earth 

Thy tender form. 

4. The flaunting flow^ra our gardens yield, 

High shelťring woods and wa^s' maun shield ; ^waib. 
But thou, beneath the random bielď ^sheiter. 

O' clod oř stane, 
Adorns the histie* stibble-field, ®dry. 

Unseen, alane. 

5. There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snawie bosom sun-ward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head « 

In humble guise ; 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 

And low thou lies. 
• •••••• 

6. Such Í8 the fate of simple bard, 

On life'8 rough oceán luckless starr'd! 
Unskilful he to notě the card 

Of prudent lore, 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, 

And whelm him o'er ! 

7. Such fate to sufFering worth is giv'n, 
Who long with wants and woes has striv^n, 
By human pride oř cunning driv'n 

To mis'ry's brink, 
Till wrench'd of ev'ry stay but Heav'n, 

He, ruin'd, sink ! 

8. Ev'n thou who mourn'st the Daisy's fate, 
That fate is thine — no distant dáte; 
Stern Iluin's plough-share drives, elate, 

FuU on thy bloom, 
Till cmsVd beneath the furrow's weight, 

Shall be thy doom! 

Robert Burns ( 1759 — 1796). 

See B]ackle's School Classics. The Cotteťs Saturday Night, &Q. 
(78) C 
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TO MARY IN HEAVEN. 

Notě.— This celebrated i>oem was compoBed in Septem ber, 1780, on the 
anniversary of the day in which Bums heard of the death of his early love, 
Mary CampbelL 

1. Thou lingering stár, with less'ning ray, 

That lov'st to greet the early mom, ' 
Again thou usherest in the day 

My Mary from my soul was torn. 
O Mary! dear, departed shade! 

Where is thy pláce of blissful rest i 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid? 

Heaťst thou the groand that rend his breast ? 

2. That sacred hour can I forget, 

Can I forget the hallowed grove, 
Where by the winding Ayr we met, 

To live one day of parting love 1 
Etemity will not eíFace 

Those records dear of transports past— 
Thy image at our last embrace ! 

Ah! little thought we 'twas our last ! 

3. Ayr, gurgling, kissed his pebbled shore, 

Cerhung with wild woods, thickening, gi'een ; 
The fragrant birch, and hawthom hoar, 

Twined amorous round the raptured scene. 
The flowers sprang wanton to be prest, 

The birds sang love on every spray, 
Till too, too soon, the glowing west 

Proclaimed the speed of wingěd day. 

4. Still o*er these scenes my memory wakes, 

And f ondly broods with miser care ; 
Time but th' impression stronger makes, 

As streams their channels deeper wear. 
My Mary! dear, departed shade! 

Where is thy pláce of blissful rest ? 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid? 

Heaťst thou the groans that rend his breast? 

Robert Btiíms ( 1759 — ^79^)' 
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HONEST POVEETY. 

1. Is there for honest poverty 

That hangs his head, and a' tliat? 
The coward-slave, we pass him by ; 
We dare be poor for a' that. 
For a' that, and a' that, 

Our toils obscure, and a' that ; 
The rank is but the guinea's stamp — 
The man's the gowd^ for a' that. ^gold. 

2. What tho' on hamely faře we dine, 

Wear hodden^ gray, and a' that ; ^coarse 

Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine — 
A man's a man for a' that. 
For a' that, and a' that, 

Their tinsel show, and aJ that ; 
The honest man, though e'er sae poor, 
Is king o' men for a' that. 

3. You see yon birkie^ ca'd a lord, ^youiig řellow. 

Wha struts, and stares, and sJ that — 
Tho' hundreds worahip at his word, 
He's but a coof * for a! that; *fooi. 

For a' that, and a' that. 

His riband, stár, and a' that ; 
The man of independent mind, 
He looks and laughs at a' that. 

4. A king can mak a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a' that ; 
But an honest man's aboon his might — 

Guid faith, he maunna fa'* that ! '^must not try. 

For a' that, and aJ that, 
' Their dignities and a' that ; 

The pith o' sense, and pride o* worth 
Are higher ranks than aJ that. 

5. Then let us pray that come it may, 

As come it will for a' that. 
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That sense and worth, o'er a' the earth, 

May bear the gree,® and a' that. •raperiority. 

For a' that, and a' that, 

Iťs ooming yet, for a* that — 

That man to man, the world o'er, 

Shall brothers be for a' that. 

Robert Bums ( 1759 — 1796). 



THE ITALIAN ITINEEANT. 

1. Now that the farewell tear ia dried, 
Heaven prosper thee, be hope thy guide! 
Hope be thy guide, adventurous boy ; 
The. wages of thy travel, joy ! 
Whether for London bound — to trill 
Thy mountain notes with simple skill ; 
Or on thy head to poise a show 

Of plaster-craft in seemly row; 

The graceful form of milk-white steed. 

Oř bird that soared with Ganymede!^ 

Or through the hamlets thou wilt bear 

The sightless Milton, with his hair 

Around his placid temples curled ; 

And Shakspeare at his side — a freight, 

If clay could think and mind were weight, 

For him who bore the world ! 

Hope be thy guide, adventurous boy ! 

The wages of thy travel, joy ! 

2. But thou perhaps (alert and free 
Though serving sage philosophy) 
Wilt ramble over hill and dále, 

A vender of the well-wrought scale 
Whose sentient tube instructs to time 
A purpose to a fíckle clime : 

1 According to mythology, belng the most beaatiíul oÍ all mortals, he was 
carried away from the earth by the gods that he might flU the cup of Zeus 
(Jupiter). Some wrítera statě that he was carried off by Zeus himself in the 
form of an eagle. 
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Whether thou choose this usef ul part, 

Or minister to finer art ; 

Though robVd of many a cherish'd dream, 

And crossed by many a shatteťd scheme, 

What stirring wonders wilt thou see 

In the proud Isle of Liberty ! 

Yet will the wanderer sometimes pine 

With thoughts which no delights can chase, 

Becall a sister^s last embrace. 

His motheťs neck entwine ; 

Nor shall forget the maiden coy 

That woidd háve loved the bright-hair^d boy ! 

3. My song, encouraged by the grace 
That beams from his ingenuous face, 
Por this adventurer scruples not 
To prpphesy a golden lot ; 
Due recompense and safe returu 
To Como'8^ steeps — his happy boume ! 
Where he aloft in garden glade 
Shall tend, with his own dark-eyed maid, 
The towering maize, and prop the twig 
That ill-supports the luscious £g; 
Oř f eed his eyes in paths sun-proof 
With purple of the trellis-roof, 
That through the jealous leaves escapes 
From Cadenabbia's* pendent grapes. 

William Wordsicorth ( 1770 — 1850 ). 



ASPIKATIONS OF YOUTH. 

1. Higher, higher will we climb 
TJp the mount of glory, 

1 A lake of Northern Italy, in the midst of mountains of from 1000 to 
1300 ft. in elevation. It is the most celebrated of all the lakeg of Italy. 

s A Tillage on the W. shore of Lake Como, remarkable for the beauty of its 
situation and the grandeur of the namerous villas which surround it One of 
these, the Yilla Carlotta, contains works of Canova and Thorwaldsen. 
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That our names may live through time 

In our country^s story ; 
Happy, when our welfare calls, 
He who conquers, he who falls. 

2. Deeper, deeper let us toil 

lu the miues of knowledge ; 
Nature^s wealtli, and leariimg's spoil, 

Win from school oř college; 
Delve we there for richer gems 
Than the 8tars*of diadems. 

3. Onward, onward may we press 

Through the path of duty; 
Yirtue is true happiness, 

Excellence true beauty. 
Minds are of celestial biilh, 
Make we then a heaven on earth. 

4. Closer, closer let us knit 

Hearts and hands together, 
Where our fíreside comforts sit, 

In the wildest weather : 
Oh ! they wander wide who roam 
For the joys of life from home. 

Jamu Montgomery ( 1771 — 1854). 



NIGHT. 

1. Night ia the time for rest ! — 

How sweet, when labours close, 
To gather round an aching breast 

The curtain of repofie, — 
Stretch the tired limbs, and lay the head 
Down on our own delightf ul bed ! 

2. Night is the time for dreams ! — 

The gay romance of life, 
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When truth t]iat is, and truth that seems, 

Mix in fantastic strife : 
Ah ! visions less beguilíng far 
Than waking dreams, by daylight, are ! 

3. Night is the time for toil ! — 

To plough the classic field, 
Intent to fínd the buried spoil 

Its wealthy f urrows yield ; 
Till all is ours that sages taught, 
That poeta sang, and heroes wrought. 

4. Night is the time to weep ! — 

To wet with unseen tears 
Thoae graves of memory, where sleep 

The joys of other years, — 
Hopes, that were angels at their birth, 
But died when young, like thiugs of earth ! 

5. Night is the time to watch ! — 

0'er ocean^s dark expanse, 
To hail the Pleiades,* — or catch 

The f uU moon'8 earliest glance ; 
That brings into the home-sick mind 
All we háve loved, and left behind I 

6. Night is the time for care ! — 

Brooding on hours misspent, 
To see the spectre of despair 

Come to our lonely tent, — 
Like Brutus, 'midst his slumbering host, 
Summoned to die by Csesar^s ghost ! ^ 

7. Night is the time to think ! — 

When, from the eye, the soul 
Takés flight, — and, on the utmost brink 

Of yonder starry pole, 
Discerns, beyond the abyss of night, 
The dawn of uncreated light ! 

* Commonly known as The Seven Stan. 

* See Shakspeare's Julius Ccesar, act iv. scene 3. 
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8. Night is the time to pray ! — 

Our Saviour oft withdrew 
To desert mountaius far away ; — 

So will his f ollower do ; 
Steal from the throng to haunts untrod, 
And commune there alone with God ! 

9. Night is the time for death ! — 

When all around is peace, 
Calmly to yield the weary breath, — 

From sin and sufferíng cease,— 
Think of heaven's bliss — and give the sign 
To parting friends. — Such death be mine ! 

James Montgomery {ifjt — 1854). 



THE SKYLARK. 

1. Bird of the wildemess, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 

Light be thy matin o'er moorland and lea! 

Emblém of happiness ! 

Bless'd is thy dwelling-place ! 
O to abide in the desert with thee ! 

2. Wild is thy lay and loud, 
Far in the dowuy cloud ; 

Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 
Where, on thy dewy wing, 
Where art thou joumeying? 

Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 

3. (yer fell and fountain sheen, 
0'er moor and mountain green, 

0'er the red streamer that heraids the day; 

Over the cloudlet dim, 

Over the rainbow^s rim, 
Musical cherub, hie, hie thee away! 
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, 4. Then when the gloaming comes, 

Low in the heather-blooms, 
Sweet will thv welcome and bed of love be : 

Emblém of happineas ! 

Bless^d is thy dwelling-plaoe ! 
O to abide in the desert with thee ! 

JavMS Hogg (177a — 1835). 



THE HOLLY-TEEE. 

1. O reader ! hast thou ever stood to see 

Theholly-tree? 
The eye that contemplates it well perceives 

Its glossy leaves, 
Ordered by an Intelligence so wise 
As might confound the atheisťs sophistries. 

2. Below, a circling f ěnce, its leaves are seen 

Wrinkled and keen; 
No grazing cattle through their prickly round 

Can reach to wound ; 
But as they grow where nothing is to fear, 
Smooth and unarmed the pointless leaves appear. 

3. I love to view these things with curious eyes 

And moralize ; 
And in the wisdom of the holly-tree 

Can emblems see 
Wherewith perchance to make a pleasant rhyme 
Such as may profit in the after-time. 

4. So, though abroad perchance I might appear 

Harsh and austere, 
To those who on my leisure would intrude 

Beserved and rudé, 
Grentle at home amid my friends, I'd be 
Like the high leaves upon the holly-tree. 
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5. And should my youth, as youth is apt, I know, 

Some harshness show, 
AU vain asperities I day by day 
. Would wear away, 

Till the smooth temper of my a^e should be 
Like the high leaves upon the holly-tree. 

6. And as when all the summer trees are seen 

So bright and green, 
The hoUy leaves their fadeless hues display 

Less bright than they, 
But when the bare and wintry woods we see, 
What then so cheerful as the holly-tree? 

7. So serious should my youth appear among 

The thoughtless throng, 
So would I seem amid the young and gay, 

More grave than they, 
That in my age as cheerful I might be 
As the green winter of the holly-tree. 

Robert Southey ( 1774 — 1343). 



LINES WRITTEN IN SICKNESS. 

Oh, Death ! if there be quiet in thiue arms, 

And I must cease — gently, O gently come 
To me ! and iet my soul leam no alarms, 

But strike me, ere a shriek can echo, dumb, 
Senseless, and breathless. — And thou, sickly life, 

If the decree be writ that I must die. 
Do thou be guilty of no needless strife, 

Nor puU me downwards to mortality, 
When it were fitter I should také a flight — 

But whither? Holý Pity, hear, oh hear ! 
And lift me to some far-oíF skyey sphere, 

Where I may wander in celestial light : 
Might it be 80 — then would my spirit fear 

To quit the things I háve so loved, when seen- 

The air, the pleasant sun, the summer green — 
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Knowing how few would shed one kindly tear, 
Or keep in mind that I had ever beeu? 

Thomas Campbell { 1777 — 1844). 



THE LAST MAN. 

1. AU worldly shapes shall melt in gloom, — 

The sun himself must die, — 
Before this mortal shall assume 

Its immortality ! 
1 saw a vision in my sleep, 
That gave my spirit strength to sweep 

Adown the gulf of time ! 
I saw the last of human mould, 
That shall creation's death behold, 

As Adam saw her prime ! 

2. The sun's eye had a sickly glare, — 

The earth with age was wan, — 
The skeletons of nations were 

Around that lonely man ! 
Sorae had expired in íight, — the brands 
Still rusted in their bony hands, — 

In plague and famine some ; 
Earth's cities had no sound nor tread ; 
And ships were drifting, with the dead, 

To shores where all was dumb ! 

3. Yet, prophet-like, that lone one stood, 

With dauntless words and high, 
That shook the sere leaves from the wood, 

As if a storm passed by : — 
Sayiug, — we're twins in death, proud sun ! 
Thy face is cold, — thy race is run — 

Tis mercy bids thee go ; 
For thou, ten thousand thousand years, 
Hast seen the tide of human tears, 

That shall no longer flow. 
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4. What though, beneath thee, man put forth 

His pomp, his pride, his skill, — 
And arts that made fíre, flood, and earth 

The vassals of his will ? 
Yet moum I not thy parted sway, 
Thou dim discrownéd king of day ! 

For all those trophied arts 
And triumphs that, beneath thee, sprang, 
Healed not a passion or a pang 

Entailed on human hearts. 

6. Go ! — let oblivion's curtain fali 

Upon the stage of men, 
Nor with thy rising beams recall 

Lif e's tragédy again ! 
Its piteous pageants bring not back, 
Nor waken flesh, upon the rack 

Of pain,* anew, to writhe, — 
Stretched in disease's shapes abhorred, 
Or mown in battle by the sword, 

Like grass beneath the scythe ! 

6. Even I am weary, in yon skies 

To watch thy fading fire ; 
Test of all sumless agonies, 

Behold not me ezpire ! 
My lipe, that speak thy dirge of death — 
Their rounded gasp and gurgling breath 

To see thou shalt not boast : 
The eclipse of nature spreads my pall, — 
The majesty of darkness shall 

Beceive my parting ghost ! 

7. This spirit shall retům to Hira 

Who gave its heavenly spaik ; 
Yet think not, sun, it shall be dim, 

When thou thyself art dark. 
No ! it shall live again, — and shine 
In bliss unknown to beams of thine, — 

By Him recaUed to breath, 
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Who captive led captivity, 
Who robbed the grave of victory, 
And took the sting f rom death ! 

8. Go, sun ! while mercj holds me up 

On nature's awful waste, 
To drink this last and bitter cup 

Of grief that man shall taste — 
Gro ! — telí the night, that hides thy face, 
Thou saVst the last of Adam's race, 

On earth's sepulchral clod, 
The darkening univerae defy 
To quench his immortality, 

Or shake his trust in God ! 

Thomas Campbell (1777 - 1844 )• 



THE TWO FOUNTAINS. 

1. I saw, from yonder silent cave^ 

Two fountains running side by side; 
The one waa Memory's limpid wave, 

The other cold Oblivion's tide. 
"O Love !" said I, in thoughtless dream, 

As o'er my lips the Lethe^ pass'd, 
" Here in this dark and chilly stream, 

Be all my pains forgot at last." 

2. But who could bear that gloomy blank, 

Where joy was lost as well as pain? 
Quickly of Memory^s fount I drank, 

And brought the past all back again ; 
And said, " O Love ! whate'er my lot, 

Still let this soul to thee be true — 
Bather than háve one bliss forgot, 

Be all my pains remembeťd too !" 

Tlvorruu Moort ( 1779 — 1852 ). 

1 Lěthě, in mythology, one of the rivera of hell, said to cause forgetfulness 
of the past to all who drank of its waters. 
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REFLECTION AT SEA. 



1. See how beneath the moonbeam's smile 

Yon little billow heaves its breast ; 
It foams and sparkles for a while, 
And, mumiuring, then subsides to rest. 

2. So man, the sport of bliss and care, 

Rises on Time's eventful sea, 
And, having swelFd a moment there, 
Thus melts into eternity. 

Ttwmas Moore (1779 — 1852). 



VERSES. 

1. Unthinking, idle, wild and yoiing, 

I laugh'd, and talk^d, and danced, and sung : 
And proud of health, of freedom vain, 
Dream^d not of sorrow, care, or pain ; 
Concluding, in those hours of glee, 
That all the world was made for uie. 

2. But when the days of trial came, 

When sickness shook this trembling frame, 
When folly^s gay pursuits were o'er, 
And I could dance and sing no more, 
It then occurred how sad 'twould be, 
Were this world only made for me. 

Princess Amelia, daughier of Qewge III. (1783 — 1810). 



A WET SHEET AND A FLOWING SEA. 

1. A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that foUows fast 
And fílls the white and rustling sail, 

And bends the gallant mast ! 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While, like the eagle free, 
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Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 

2. O for a soft and gentle wind I 

I heard a fair one cry ; 
But give to me the swelling breeze, 

And white waves heaving high : 
The white waves heaving high, my lads, 

The good ship tight and free ; 
The world of waters is our home, 

And merry men are we. 

3. There^s tempest in yon homéd moon, 

And lightning in yon cloud ; 
And hark the music, mariners ! 

The wind is wakening loud. 
The wind is wakening loud, my boys, 

The lightning flashes free — 
The hoUow oak our paláce is, 

Our heritage the sea. 

Allan Cunningham (1785 — 1842). 



SONG. 

1. The sun is careering in glory and might 

Mid the deep blue sky and the cloudlets white ; 
The bright wave is tossing its foam on high, 
And the summer breezes go lightly by ; 
The air and the water dance, glitter, and play — 
And why should not I be as merry as they? 

2. The linnet is singing the wild wood through; 
The fawn's bounding footstep skims over the dew ; 
The butterfly flits round the flowering tree ; 

And the cowslip and blue-bell are bent by the bee ; 
All the creatures that dwell in the forest are gay — 
And why should not I be as merry as they? 

M. R. Mifford (1786 — 1855). 
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APOSTROPHE TO THE OCEÁN. 

1. Eoll on, thou deep and dark-blue Oceán — ^roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin, — his control 
Stops with the shore ; upon the watery plain 
The wi*ecks are all thy dced, nor doth remain 
A shadow of maiťs ravage, savé his own, 
When for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan — 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoíiined, and unknown. 

2. His steps ai'e not npon thy paths, — thy fíelds 
Are not a sport for him, — thou dost arise 

And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he wields 
For earth^s destruction, thou dost all despise, 
Spuining him from thy bosom to the skies, 
And senďst him, shivering in thy playful spray, 
And howling to his gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dashest him again to earth ; there let him lay. 

3. The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 

Tlie oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title také 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war : 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy ílake, 
They melt into the yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

4. Thy shores are empires, changed in all savé thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Róme, Carthage, what are theyi 
Thy waters wasted them while they were f ree, 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 

The stranger, slavě, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts : not so thou ; 
Unchangeable savé to thy wild waves' play. 
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Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow : 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

5. Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty^s form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time 

Calin oř convulsed — in breeze, or gale, oř storm, 
Icing the pole, oř in the tomd clime 
Dark-heaving : boundless, endless, and sublime — 
The image of Etemity — the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each zoue 
Obeys thee ; thou goeat f orth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

6. And I háve loved thee, Oceán ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports waa on thy breast to be 
Bome, Hke thy bubbles, onward : from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight ; and, if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror — 'twas a pleasing f ear ; 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 

And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upou thy mane — as I do here. 

Lord Byron (1788 — 1824). 



A BLIND BOY'S SONG. 

1. Oh ! telí me the form of the soft summer air, 
That tosses so gently the curls of my hair ! 

It breathes on my lip, and it fans my warm cheek, 

Yet gives me no answer, tho' often I speak. 

I feel it play o'er me refreshing and kind, 

Yet I cannot touch it — I'm blind ! oh ! I'm blind ! 

2. And music, what is it? and where does it dwell? 
I sink, and I mount, with its cadence and swell; 
While touch'd to my heart with its deep thrilling strain, 
Till pleasure, till pleasure is tuming to pain. 

What brightness of hue is with music combined ? 
Will any one telí me? I'm blind ! oh ! I'm blind ! 
(78) ^ 
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3. The perf iimes of flowers that are hovering nigh, 
What are they? On what kind of wings do they fly? 
Are not they sweet angels, who come to delight 
A poor little boy, that kuows not of sight? 
The sun, moon, and stars are to me undefined, 
Oh ! telí me what light is : I'm blind ! oh ! I'm blind ! 

Uannah F. Gould (1788 — 1865). 



A BUTTEEFLY ON A CHILD'S GRAVE. 

1. A butterfly bask^d on a baby's grave, 

Where a lily had chanced to grow : 
" Why art thou here, with thy gaudy dye, 
When she of the blue and sparkling eye 
Must sleep in the churchyard lowť' 

2. Then it lightly soar'd tjirough the sunny air, 

And spoke from its shining track : 
" I was a worm till I won my wings, 
And she whom thou moum'st like a seraph sings : 
Wouldst thou call the blest one back?" 

Lydia Huntley Sigoumey ( 1791 — 1865 ). 



SERVIAN LYRIC. 

1. Was it a vine, with clusters white, 

That clung round Buda^s^ stateUest tower? 
O no : it was a lady bright, 
That hung upon an arméd knight — 

It was their parting hour. 

2. They had been wedded in their youth ; 

Together they had spent their bloom ; 
That hearts so long entwined in truth 

1 Buda, or Ofen, the capital of the kingdom of Hungary, and a free city of 
the Austrian empire. It is situated on the right bank of the Danube, oppo- 
aite Pcsth. 
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Asunder should be tom in inith, 
It was a cruel doom. 

3. " Go forth," she said, "pursue thy way ; 

But some fair gardeu shouldst thou see, 
Alone among the arbours stray, 
And pluck a rose-leaf from the spray, 

The freshest there may be ; 

4. " Unclasp thy mail, when none is b}*^, 

That leaf upon thy breast to lay, 
How soon 'twill wither, fade, and die, 
Observe — for that poor leaf am I, 

From thee, my stem away." 

5. "And thou, my soul," the soldier said, 

" When I am wandering faint and far, 
Go thoTi to our own greenwood shade, 
Where I the marble fountain made, 

And placed the golden jar. 

6. " At noon I fílled my jar with wine, 

And dropp^d therein a balí of snow, 

Lay that on this warm heart of thine, 

And while it melts behold me pine 

In solitary woe." 

Sir John Botcring ( 1792 — 1872 ), 



A EETEOSPECTIVE REVIEW. 

1 . Oh, when I was a tiny boy 

My days and nights were fuU of joy, 

My mates were blithe and kind ! 
No wonder that I sometimes sigh, 
And dash the tear-drop from mine eye, 
To cast a look behind ! 

2. A hoop was an etemal round 

Of pleasure. In those days I found 
A top a joyous thing; — 
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But now those past delights I drop, 
My head, alas ! is all my top, 
And caref ul thoughts the string ! 

3. My marbles — once my bag was stored, — 
Now I must play with Elgin's^ lord, 

With Theseus^ for a taw ! 
My playf ul horše has slipt his string, 
Forgotten all his capering, 

And hamessed to the law ! 

4. My kite, — how fast and far it flew ! 
Whilst I, a sort of Franklin,^ drew 

My pleasure f rom the sky ! 
'Twas paper^d o*er with studious themes, 
The tasks I wrote, — my present dreams 

Will nevěr soar so high. 

5. My joys are wingless aU and dead ; 
My dumps are made of more than lead ; 

My flights soon fínd a f all ; 
My fears prevail, my fancies droop, 
Joy nevěr cometh with a ho«p, 

And seldom with a call ! 

6. My football's laid upon the shelf ; — 
I am a shuttlecock myself 

The world knocks to and fro, — 
My archery is all unleamed, 
And grief againat myself haa tumed 

My arrows and my bow ! 

7. No more in noontide sun I bask ; 
My authorship's an endless task. 

My heaďs ne'er out of school. — 
My heart is pained with scorn and slight, 

1 The name £lgin marbles waa given to a splendid cullection of statuary 
which was brought from the Parthenon of Athens to England, by Lord ElgíD, 
in 1814, and is now deposited in the British Museum, London. 

2 The great legendary hero of Attica. 

" Benjamin Franklin, who identifled lightning with electr^dty. 
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I have too manj foes to fight, 

And f rienda grown strangely cool ! 

8. The very chum that shared my cake 
Holds out 80 cold a hand to shake, 

It makes me shrink and sigh,- 
On this I will not dwell and hang, 
The changeling would not feel a pang 

Though these should meet his eye ! 

9. No skies so blue oř so serene 

As then ; — no leaves look half so green 

As clothed the play-ground tree ! 
All things I loved are altered so. 
Nor does it ease my heart to know 

That change resides in me ! 

10. Oh, for the garb that marked the boy, — 
The trousers made of corduroy, 

Well ink'd with black and red ; 
The crownless hat, — ne'er deem^d an ill, — 
It only let the sunshine still 

Bepose upon my head ! 

11. Oh for the ribbon round the neck ! 
The careless dog^s-ears apt to deek 

My book and collar both ! 
How can this f ormal man be styled 
Merely an Alexandrine^ child, 

A boy of larger growthí 

12. Oh, for that small, small beer anew ! 

And (heaven's own type) that mild sky-blue 

That washed my sweet meals down ; 
The master even ! — and that small Turk 
That fagged me ! — worse is now my work — 
A fag for all the town ! 

' There is a reference bere to the Alexandrine verse (see IntroductionX 
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13. Oh for the lessons leamed by heart ! 
Ay, though the very birch^s smart 

Should mark those hours again ; 
I'd *' kíss the rod," aud be resigned 
Beneath the stroke, — and even find 

Some sugar in the cane ! 

14. The Arabian Nights rehearsed in bed ! 
The Fairy Tales in school-time read, 

By stealth, 'twixt verb and noun ! 
The angel f orm that always walked 
In all my dreams, and looked and talked 

Exactly like Miss Brown I 

15. The "omne bene"^ — Christmas come, — 
The prize of merit, won for home, — 

Merit had prizes then ! 
But now I write for days and days, — 
For fame — ^a deal of empty praise 

Without the silver pen ! 

16. Then home, sweet home ! the crowded coach, — 
The joyous shout,— the loud approach, — 

The winding horns like rams' ! 
The meeting sweet that made me thrill, — 
The sweetmeats almost sweeter still, 

No "satis"2 to the " jams."^ 

17. When that I was a tiny boy 

My days and nights were full of joy, 

My mates were blithe and kind, — 

No wonder that I sometimes sígh, 

And dash the tear-drop from my eye, 

To cast a look behind ! 

Thojiuu Hood (1798 — 1845). 

1 "All íb well"— the opening words of a vell-known rhyme in classical 
schools. 

« "Enough." 

s " Already "— " Jam satis " is also a not uncommon Latin plirase. The play 
upon words needs no explanation. 
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THE VOICE OF WOE. 

"The langoage oí paasion, and more peculiarly that oí grieí, is ever nearly 
fhe samé." 

1. An Indián chief went forth to fight, 

And bravely met the foe. 
His eye was keen— his step was light — 
His arm was unsurpassed in might; 
But on him fell the gloom of night — 

An arrow laád him low. 
His widow sang with simple tongue, 

When none could hear or see, 
Ay^ cheray me! 

2. A Moorish maiden knelt beside 

Her dying lover^s bed ; 
She bade him stay to bless his bride, 
She called him oft her lord, her pride ; 
But mortals must their doom abide — 

The warrior^s spirit fled. 
With simple tongue the sad one sung, 

When none could hear or see, 
Áy, di me ! 

3. An English matron moumed her son, 

The only son she bore ; 
Afar from her his course was run, 
He perished as the fíght was doně, 
He perished wben the fight was won, 

Upon a foreign shore. 
With simple tongue the mother sung, 

When none could hear or see, ^ 

Ahy dear me! 

4. A gentle Highland maiden saw 

A brotker^s body bome 
From where, for country, king, and law, 
He went his gallant sword to draw ; 
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But swept within destructioDťs maw 

From her had he been tom. 
She sat and sung, with simple tongue, 

When none could hear or see, 
Oh, hon-a-ree! 

6. An infant in untimely hour 

Died in a Lowland cot; 
The parents own*d the band of power 
That bids the storm be still or lour ; 
They grieved because the cup waa sour, 

And yet they murmured not. 
They only sung with simple tongue, 

When none could hear or see, 

Ah, waés me ! 

Thomoi Smibert (1810—1854). 



ANNABEL LEE. 

1. It WBfl many and many a year ago, 

In a kingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden there lived whom yon may know 

By the name of Annabel Lee ; 
And thÍB maiden she lived with no other thought 

Than to love and be loved by me. 

2. / was a child and she was a child, 

In thÍB kingdom by the sea ; 
But we loved with a love which was more than love- 

I and my Annabel Lee ; 
With a love that the wingěd seraphs of heaven 

Coveted her and me. 

3. And this was the reason that, long ago, 

In this kingdom by the sea, 
A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 

My beautif ul Annabel Lee ; 
So that her high-born kinsmau came, 

And bore her away from me, 
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To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea. 

4. The angels, not half so happj in heaven, 

Went envying her and nie — 
Yes ! — that was the reason (as all men know 

In this kingdom by the sea) 
That the wind came out of the doud by night^ 

Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 

5. But our love it "was stronger by far than the love 

Of those who were older than we — 

Of many far wiser than we — 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 

Nor the demous down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee: 

6. For the moon nevěr beams without bringing me dreams 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
And the stars nevěr rise, but I feel the bright eyes 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
And 80, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling — my darling — my life and my bride, 

In the sepulchre there by the sea, 

In her tomb by the sounding sea. 

Edgar Pot (i8ii— 1849 )• 



GAKDEN GOSSIP. 

ACCOUNTINQ FOR THE COOLNBSS BETWEEN THE LILY AND 

VIOLEŤ. 

1 . " I will telí you a secret," the honey-bee said 
To a violet drooping her dew-laden head ; 
" The lily'8 in love ! for she listened last night, 
While her sisters all slept in the holý moonlight. 
To a zephyr that just had been rocking the rose, 
Where, hidden, I hearkened in seeming repose. 
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2. " I would not betray her to any but you, 
But the secret is safe with a spirit so-true — 

It will rest in your bosom in silence profound." 
The violet bent her bhie eye to the grouud : 
A tear and a smile in her loving look lay, 
While the light-winged gossip went whirring away. 

3. " I will telí you a secret," the honey-bee said, 
And the young lily lifted her beautiful head — 
" The violet thinks, with her tiraid blue eye. 
To paas for a blossom enchantingly shy ; 

But for all her sweet manners, so modest and pure, 
She gossips with every gay bird that sings to her. 

4. " Now let me ad vise you, sweet flower, as a friend, 
Oh, ne^er to such beings your confídence lend ; 

It grieves me to see one, all guileless like you, 
Thus wronging a spirit so trustf ul and true : 
But not for the world, love, my secret betray !" 
And the little light gossip went buzzing away. 

5. A blush in the lily's cheek trembled and fled : 
" I'm sorry he told me," she tenderly said; 

" If I mayn't trust the violet, pure as she seems, 
I must fold in my own heart my beautiful dreams." 
Was the mischief well managed? fair lady is't true? 
Did the light garden gossip také lessons of you! 

Mn. Oagood (1812 — 1850). 



TO OCTOBER. 

1. Gorgeous are thy woods, October ! 

Clad in glowing mantles sear ; 
Brightest tints of beauty blending, 
Like the west, when day's descending, 

Thou'rt the sunset of the year. 

2. Beauteous are thy rowan trees, glowing 

With their beads of coral dye ; 
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Beauteous are thy wild-rose bushes, 
Where the hip iu ripeness blushes, 
Like a maid whose lover^s nigh. 

3. Sweet to see thy dark eyes peeping 

From the tangled blackthom bough, 
Sweet thy elder^s purple fruitage, 
Clustering o'er the woodland cotta^e ; 

Sweet thy hawthom^s criinson glow. 

4. Fading flowers are thine, October ! 

Droopeth sad the sweet bluebell. 
Gone the blossoms April cherished — 
Violet, lily, rose, all perished — 

Fragrance fled from field and dell. 

5. Songless are thy woods, October ! 

Savé when redbreasťs moumf ul lay 
Through the calm gray morn is swelling, 
To the lisťniiig echoes telling 

Tales of darkness and decay. 

6. Saddest sounds are thine, October ! 

Music of the falling leaf 
0'er the pensive spirit stealing. 
To its inmost depths revealing ; 

" Thus all gladness sinks in grief." 

7. I do love thee, drear October ! 

More than budding, blooming Spring, 
Hei*s is hope, delusive smiling, 
Trusting hearts to grief beguiling ; 

Mem'ry loves thy dusky wing. 

8. Joyous hearts may love the summer, 

Bright with sunshine, song, and flower; 
But the heart whose hopes are blighted, 
In the gloom of woe benighted, 

Better loves thy kindred bower. 

9. Twas in thee, thou sad October ! 

Death laid low my bosom flower. 
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Life hath been a wintry ríver 
(Jer whose ripple gladness nevěr 
Gleameth brightly siuce that hour. 

10. Hearts would fain be with their treasure, 
Mine is slumVring in the clay; 
"Wandering here aloue, uncheery, 
Deem't not strange this heart should weary 
For its own October day. 

ffugh McDonald (1817 — 1860). 



BABY'S SHOES. 

1. O those little, those little blue shoes ! 
Those shoes that no little feet use ! 

O the price were high 
That those shoes would buy, 
Those little blue unused shoes ! 

2. For they hold the small shape of feet 
That no more their mother^s eyes meet, 

That by Goďs good-wHl, 
Years since grew still, 
And ceased f rom their totter so sweet ! 

3. And O, since that baby slept, 

So hush^d ! how the mother has kept, 
With a tearf ul pleasure, 
That little dear treasure, 

And o'er them thought and wept ! 

4. For they mind her for evermore 
Of a patter along the floor, 

And blue eyes she sees 
Look up frora her knees, 
With the look that in life they wore. 

6. As they lie before her there, 
There babbles from chair to chair 
A little sweet face, 
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Thaťs a gleam iu the pláce, 
With its little gold curls of hair. 

6. Then O wonder not that her heart 
From all else would rather part 
Than those tiny blue shoes 
That no little feet use, 
And whose sight makes such fond tears start. 

W, a Bennett. 



WORK. 

1. Down and up, and up and áown, 
Over and over and over ; 

Tum in the little seed, dry and brown : 
Turn out the bright red clover. 
Work, and the sun your work will share, 
And the rain in ita time will fall ; 
For Nature, she worketh everywhere, 
And the grace of God through all. 

2. With hand on the spade and heart in the sky 
Press the ground and till it ; 

Tum in the little seed, brown and dry ; 

Tum out the golden millet. 

Work, and your house shall be duly f ed ; 

Work, and rest shall be won; 

I hold that a man had better be dead 

Than alive, when his work is doně ! 

3. Down and up, and up and down. 
On the hill-top, low in the valley ; 
Turn in the little seed, dry and brown, 
Turn out the rose and lily. 

Work, with a pian, or without a pian, 
And your ends they shall be shaped true ; 
Work, and leam at first hand like a man — 
The best way to know ia to do/ 
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4. Down and up, till life shall close, 
Ceasing not your praises; 
Turn in the wild white winter snows, 
Tum out the sweet spring daisies. 
Work, and the sun your work will shai^e, 
And the rain in its time will fall ; 
For Nature, she worketh everywhere, 
And the grace of God through all. 

Alice Cary ( 1820 — 1871 ). 



GRAPES OE THORNS. 

1. We miist not hope to be mowers, 

And to gather the ripe gold ears, 
Until we háve first been sowers, 
And watered the furrows with tears ; 

2. It is not just as we také it — 

This mystical world of ours ; 
Life'3 field will yield, as we make it, 
A harvest of thoms oř flowers. 

Alice Cary (1820 — 1871). 



CHILDREN AT PLAY. 

1. " Open your mouth and skut your eyes " — 

Three little Maidens were saying — 
" And see what God sends youT^ little they thonght 

He listened while they were pLaying ! 
So little we guess that a light light word 

At times may be more than praying. 

2. " I," said Kate with the merry bliie eyes, 

" Would háve lots offrolic and foliy;" 
" I," said Ciss with the bonny brown hair, 

" WotUd háve life always smiling andjolly;" 
" And I wovld háve just what our Father may send^ 

Said lovable little pale Polly. 
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3. Life came for the two, with sweetnesses new 

Each morning in gloss and in glister. 
But our Father above, in a gush of great love, 

Caught up little Polly and kiased her. 

And the churchyard nestled another wee grave ; 

The angels another wee sister. 

Oerald Massey, 



BE GOOD. 

1. God does not say, "Be beautiful/' "Be wise," 
Be aught that rnaii in man will overprize ; 
Only, " Be good" the tender Father criea 

2. We seek to mount the still ascending stair 

To greatness, glory, and the crowns they bear : 
We mount to fall heart-sickened in despair. 

3. The purposes of life misunderstood 
Baffle and wound us, but God only would 

That we should heed His simple words, " Be goodr 

William Saivyer. 
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WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 

Poor soul, the centre of my sinf ul earth, 
FooM by those rebel powers that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within, and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay? 
Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 
Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend \ 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 
Eat up thy charge? Is this thy body's end? 
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Then, soul, live thou uppn thy servanťs loss, 

And let that pine to aggravate thy store ; 

Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross ; 

Within be f ed, without be rich no more : 
So shalt thou feed on death, that feeds on men, 
And, death once dead, there's no more dying then. 

ShaJtspeare ( 1564 — 1616). 



TEUTH. 

O, how much more doth beauty beauteous seem 

By that sweet ornament which truth doth give ! 

The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 

For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 

The canker-blooms háve fuU as deep a dye 

As the perfumed tincture of the roses, 

Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 

When summer's breath their masked buds discloses : 

But, for their virtue only is their show, 

They live unwoo'd, and unrespected fade ; 

Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so : 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made : 

And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth, 

When that shall fade, my verse distils your truth. 

Shakspeare ( 1564 — 1616 ). 



ON HIS OWN BLINDNESS. 

When I consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 

And that one talent which is death to hide, 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 

My true account, lest He, returning, chide ; 

" Doth God exact day labour, light denied]" 

I f ondly ask ; but Patience, to prevent 
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That murmur, soon replies — " God doth not need 
'Either man's work, oř His own gifts ; who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best ; His statě 
Is kingly ; thousands at His bidding speed, 
And post o'er land and oceán without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait." 

John MiUon ( 1608 — 1674). 



SONNET 

ON HEARINO A THRUSH SING IN A MORNING T7ALK IN 

JANUARY.l 

Sing on, sweet thrush, upon the leaňess bough ; 

Sing on, sweet bird, I listen to thy strain : 

See aged winter, 'mid his surly reign, 
At thy blithe carol clears his furrow'd brow. 

So in lone poverty^s dominion drear, 
Sits meek content with light unanxious heart, 
Welcomes the rapid momeuts, bids them part, 

Nor asks if they bring aught to hope or fear. 

I thank thee, Author of this opening day ! 

Thou whose bright sun now gilds yon orient skies ! 

Biches denied, thy boon was purer joys, 
What wealth could nevěr give nor také away ! 

Yet come, thou child of pověr ty and care ; 
The mite high Heaven bestowed, that mite with thee I'll share. 

Robert Bwrm ( 1759 -- 1796). 



TO THE LAUREL. 

Bewitching tree ! what magie in thy name 1 
Yet what thy secret and seductive charms, 
To lure the great in song, the brave in arms, 

1 Written 26th January, 1703, the birthday oí the poet, aged 34 
(78) K 
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Who deem thy verdant wreath the badge of fame, — 
And while they listen to her loud acclaim, 

Lif e'8 purple tide with quicker motion warnis ! 
FuU oft, alas ! the hero and the bard 
Find thee their only meed — their sole reward ; 

And like the rainbow in a summer shower, 
Oř gaudy poppy, of fugacious bloom, 

Tis thine to flourish for a transient hour, 
Then, witheťd, sink in dark oblivion^s womb; — 

Thy green&st leaves, thy rich perennial flower, 
Bud in thy votary^s lif e, but blossom on his tomb. 

Alex. Balfour (1767 — 1829). 



A SONNET UPON SONNETS. 

Scom not the Sonnet, ciitic ! you háve frowned 
Mindless of its just honours : with this key 
Shakspeare unlocked his heart ; the melody 

Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch's^ wound; 

A thousand times this pipe did Tasso*^ sound ; 
Camoéns^ soothed with it au exile's grief : 
The Sonnet glittered a gay myrtle-leaf 

Amid the cypress with which Dante* bound 

His visionary brow : a glow-worm lamp, 
It cheered mild Si>enser,* called f rom Faery-land 

To struggle through dark ways ; and, when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 

^ A distinguished Italian lyric poet, bom at Arezzo, 1304. For many yeara 
he was enamoured of an Italian lady named Laura, bat to whom he was nevěr 
married. 

' Torquato Tasso, the great Italian epic poet and rival of Ariosto, bom at 
Sorrento, 1544. His father. Bemardo Tasso, was also a celebrated epic and 
lyric poet. 

* The most distinguished of Portuguese poets, bom at Idsbon, 1524. He 
was banished to the Moluccas for having written a satiře on the abuses of the 
govemment in India. 

* The greatest of all the Italian poets, bom at Florence, 1265. 

* A celebrated poet, born in London, 1553. His chief work is the Faerie 
Queene. 
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The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains— alas ! too few. 

William Wordsiporth (1770 — 1850). 



FANCY IN NUBIBUS, 

OR THE POET IN THE CLOUDS. 

O ! it Í8 pleasant, with a heart at ease, 

Just after sunset, or by moonlight skies, 

To make the shiftÍDg clouds be what you please, 

Oř let the easilj-persuaded eyes 

Own each quaint likeness issuing f rom the mould 

Of a frienďs fancy ; oř, with head bent low 

And cheek ajslant, see rivers flow of gold 

Twixt crimson banka ; and then a traveller go 

From mount to mount throngh Cloudland, gorgeoua land ! 

Oř lisťning to the tide, with closed sight, 

Be that blind bard^ who, on the Chian^ strand 

By those deep sounds possess^d, with inward light 

Beheld the Iliad^ and the Odyssey ^ 

Bise to the swelling of the voiceful sea. 

S. T, Coleridge (1772 — 1834). 



PROVIDENCE. 



Just as a mother with sweet pious face 
Yeams towards her little children from her seat, 
Gives one a kiss, another an embrace, 
Takés this upon her knees, that on her f eet ; 

1 Homer, the greatest name In Greek literatuře, and the greatest epic poet 
of all time. 

< Chios (modem Scio), an island in the JSgean Sea, about 7 miles from the 
coast of Asia Minor. It contends for the honour of having given birth to 
Homer. 

> The two great compositions of the poet. 
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And ^hile from actions, looks, complaints, pretences, 
She learns their feelings and their various will, 
To thÍB a look, to that a word dispenses, 
And whether stem oř smiling, loves them still, — 
So Providence for us, high, iníinite, 
Makes our necessities its watchful task, 
Hearkens to all our prayers, helps all our wants^ 
And ev^n if it denies what seems our right, 
Either denies because 'twould háve us ask, 
Oř seems but to děny, oř, in denying, grants. 

Leigh Huní (1784 — 1859). 



ON THE APPROACH OF DEATH. 

Yes, 'twill bfe over soon. — ^This sickly dream 
Of lif e will vanish from my f everish bndn ; 
And death my wearied spirit will redeem 
From this wild region of unvaríed pain. 
Yon brook will glide as softly as before, — 
Yon landscape smile, — yon golden harvest grow ; 
Yon sprightly lark on mountain wing will soar, 
When Henry^s name is heard no more below. 
I sigh when all my youthful friends caress, 
They laugh in health, and future evils brave ; 
Them shall a wife and smiling children bless 
While I am mouldering in my silent grave. 
God of the just — ^Thou gav'st the bitter cup; 
I bow to Thy behest, and drink it up. 

ff. K. Wkite (1785 — 1806). 



BEN NEVIS. 



We climb, we pant, we pause ; again we climb : 
Frown not, stern mountain, nor around thee throw 
Thy mist and storm, but look with cloudless brow 
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Cer all thy giant progeny sublime ; 

While toiling up the immeasurable height 

We climb, we pant, we pause : the thickening gloom 

Hath pall^d us in the dai^kness of the tomb : 

Aud on the hard-won summit sound nor sight 

Salutes US, savé the suow and chilling blast, 

And ail the guardian fíends of Winteťs throne. 

Such too is liíe — ten thousand perils past, 

Our fame is vapour, and our mirth a groan. 

But patience ; till the veil be rent away^ 

And on our vision flash celestial day. 

John Keats (1796 — 1821). 



THE MOON'S MILD EAY. 

There is a magie in the moon's mild ray, — 
What time she softly climbs the evening sky, 
And sitteth with the silent stars on high, — 

That charms the pang of earth-bom grief away. 

I raise my eye to the blue depths above, 
And worship Him whose power, pervading space, 
Holds those bright orbs at peace in his embrace, 

Yet comprehends earth's lowliest things in love. 

Of t, when that silent moon was sailing high, 
IVe left my youthf ul sports to gáze, and now, 
When time with graver lineš has marked my brow, 

Sweetly she shines upon my sobered eye. 

O, may the light of truth, my steps to guide, 

Shine on my eve of life — shine soft, and long abide. 

John H. Bryant, 



.^- 
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LTBIC POETEY.— THE ODE. 



ODE FOR MUSIC ON ST. CECILIA'S DAY. 

ilTote.— Cedlia is the patron saint of music, and she has been falaely regarded 
as the inventress oí the oxgan. She is said to hatě suffered martyrdom in 280. 

1. Descend, ye nine! descend and sing; 
The breathing instruments inspire, 
Wake into voice each silent strÍDg, 
And sweep the sounding Ijre ! 

In a sádly pleasing straiu 
Let the warbling lute complain : 
Let the loud trumpet sound, 
Till the roofs all around 
The shrill echoes rebound : 
While in more lengthened notes and slow, 
The deep, majestic, solemn organs blow. 
Hark ! the numbers soft and clear, 
Gently steal upon the ear ; 
Now louder, and yet louder rise 
And fill with spreading sounds the skies ; 
Exulting in triumph now swell the bold notea, 
In broken air, trembling, the wild music ňoats ; 
Till, by degrees, remote and small, 
The strains decay, 
And melt away 
In a dying, dying fall. 

2. By music, minds an equal temper know, 

Nor swell too high^ nor sink too low. 
If in the breast tumultuous joys arise, 
Music her soft, assuasive voice applies; 

Or, when the soul is pressed with cares, 

Exalts her in enlivening airs. 
Warriors she fíres with animated sounds ; 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover^s wounds : 
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Melancholy lifts her head, 

Morpheus^ rouses from his bed, 

Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes, 

Listening pnvy drops her snakes ; 
Intestine war no more our passions wage, 
And giddy factions hear away their rage. 

3. But when our country^s cause provokes to arms, 
How martial music every bosom warras! 

So when the first bold vessel dared the seas, 
High on the stem the Thracian^ raised his strain, 

While Argo^ saw her kindred trees 

Descend from Pelion* to the main. 

Transported demi-gods stood round, 
And men grew heroes at the sound, 
Enílamed with glory's charms ; 
Each chief his seven-fold shield displayed, 
And haJf unsheathed the shining hlade : 
And sea£i, and rocks, and skies reboumi 
To arms, to arms, to arms! 

4. But when through all the infernal bounds, 
Which flaming Phlegethon^ surrounds, 

Love, strong as death, the poet led 
To the pale nations of the dead, 
What sounds were heard, 
What scenes appeared, 
Cer all the dreary coasts ! 
Breadful gleams, 
Dismal screams, 
Fires that glow, 
Shrieks of woe, 
SuUen moans, 

1 The son oí sleep and the god of dreams. 

' Jaaon, who undertook the enterpríBe oí íetching the golden fleece. 

s The name of the ahip in which the Argonauts sailed to Colchis to fetch the 
golden fleece. 

* A lof ty range of mountains in Thessaly. 

' A river in the lower world, in whose channel flowed flames instead of 
water. 



H 
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HoUow groans, 
And cries of tortured ghosts 1 
But hark ! he strikes the golden lyre; 
And see ! the tortured ghosts respire, 
See, ehady forms advance ! 
Thy stone, O Sisyphus,* stands still, 
Ixion * rests upon his wheel, 

And the pale spectres dance ! 
The Furies sink upon their iron beds, 
And snakes uncurled hang listening round their heads. 

5. By the streams that ever flow, 
By the fragrant winds that blow 

Cer the Elysian^ flowers; 
By those happy souls who dwell 
In yellow meads of asphodel,^ 

Or amaranthine^ bowers ; 
By the hero's armed shades, 
Glittering through the gloomy glades ; 
By the youths that died for love, 
Wandering in the myrtle grove, 
Restore, restore Eurydice^ to life: 
Oh také the husband, or return the wife! 

1 In mythology, Sisyphiu is sald to háve been severely punished in the lower 
world by having to roli up hill a huge marble block, which, as soon as it 
reached the top, always rolled down again. 

> In mythology, Ixion is sald to háve been chained to a wheel, which rolled 
perpetually in the air. 

* Elysiom, or the Elysian flelds, descríbed by Homer as a happy land, where 
there is neither snow, nor cold, nor rain. 

< A name for the day-lUy and other plants of the lily order. The ancients 
planted asphodels near graves, to supply the maneš of the dead with nourlah- 
ment. 

> The amaranth is a genos of plants with thin dry leaves, which last long 
without withering. In poetry, it is an imaginary flower that nevěr fades. 

* The wife of Orpheus, whom he foUowed into the abodes of Hades. Here 
the charms of his lyre suspended the torments of the damned, and won back 
his wife. His prayer, however, was only grauted upon this condition, that 
he shonld not look back upon his restored wife till they had arrived in 
the upper world : at the yery moment when they were about to pass the fatal 
boonds the anxiety of love overcame the poet ; he looked round to see that 
Eurydioe was foUowing him, and he beheld her caught back into the inf emal 
regions. 
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He sung, and hell consented 
To hear the poeťs prayer : 
Steru Proserpine^ relented, 
And gave hini back the fair. 
Thus song could prevail 
0'er death and o'er hell ; 
A conquest how hard and how glorious? 
Though fate had fast bound her 
With Styx* nine times round her, 
Yet music and love were victorious. 

6. But soon, too soon, the lover tums his eyes : 
Agaiu she falls, again she dies, she dies ! 
How wilt thou now the fatal sisters move? 
No crime was thine, if 'tis no crime to love. 
Now under hanging mountains, 
Beside the falls of fountains, 
Or where Hebnis' wanders, 
Rolling in meanders,* 
AU alone, 

Unheard, nnknown, 
He makes his moan ; 
And calls her ghost, 
For ever, ever, ever lost ! 
Now with Furies surrounded, 
Despairing, confonnded, 
He trembles, he glows, 
Amidst Rhodope^s ^ snows ; 
See, wild as the winds, o*er tlie desert he flies ; 
Hark ! Haemiis^ resounds with the bacchanals' ^ cries — 

1 Wife of Pluto, who assisted him in ruling over Hades. 

' The principál river in the nether world, around which it flows nine times. 

* A river of Thrace into which the head of Orpheus was thrown by the 
Thracian woroen, because he treated them with contempt after the losa of 
Earydice. 

* The Meander is a iríndinj river in Phrygia (Asla Minor) ; hence a sinnous 
or windipg course. 

^ One of the highest ranges of mountains in Thrace. 

* A lof ty range of mountains separating Thrace and Moesia. 

' A worshipper of Bxéchua; one who indulges in drunken revels. [In the 
text, the women of Thrace.] 
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Ah) see ! he dies ! 
Yet even in death Eurydice he siing, 
Eurydice still trembled on his tongue, 

Eurydice the woods, 

Eurydice the floods, 
Eurydice the rocks, and hollow mountaina rung. 

7. Music the fiercest grief can charm, 
And fate's severest rage disarm : 
Music can soften pain to ease, 
And make despair and madness please : 
Our joys below it can improve, 
And antedate the bliss above. 
This the divine Cecilia found 
And to her Maker*s praise conlined the sound. 
When the fuU organ joins the tuneful choir, 
The immortal powers incline their ear; 
Bome on the swelling notes our souls aspire, 
While solemn airs improve the sacred fire ; 
And angela lean from heaven to hear. 
Of Orpheus now no more let poets telí, 
To bright Cecilia greater power is given ; 
His numbers raised a shade from hell, 
Hers lift the soul to heaven. 

Alexander Pojpe (1688 — 1744). 



AN ODE. 



1. The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangle4 heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Originál proclaim. 
Th' unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator^s power di^lay; 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an almighty hand. 
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2. Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takés up the wondrous tale; 
And nightly, to the listening earth, 
Bepeats the story of her birth : 
Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planete, in their turn, 
Coníirm the tidings as they roli, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

3. What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial balí ; 
What though no reál voice, nor sound, 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found? 
In Beason's ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice ; 
For ever singing as they shine, 
'' The hand that made us is divine." 

JoKph Addison (1672 — 1719)' 



ODE ON SOLITUDE. 

Note.—TiúB prodnction of the poet was written when he was about twelre 
years old. 

1. Happy the man, whose wish and care 

A few patemal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 

In his own ground. 

2. Whose herds with milk, whose fíelds with bread, 

Whose flocks snpply him with attire, 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 

In winter fire. 

3. Blest, who can unconcemedly find 

Hours, days, and years slide soft away, 
In health of body, peace of mind, 

Quiet by day. 
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4. Sound sleep by night; study and ease, 

Togetlier mixed ; sweet recreation, 
And iunocence, which most does please 

With meditatioD. 

5. Thus let me live, unseen, unknown, 

Thus unlamented let me die, 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 

Telí where I lie. 
Alexander Pope ( i688 — 1744). 



ODE TO THE CUCKOO. 

1. Hail, beauteous stranger of the wood, 

Attendant on the spring ! 
Now HeaVn repairs thy rural seat, 
And woods thy welcome sing. 

2. Soon as the daisy decks the green, 

Thy certain voice we hear : 
Hast thou a stár to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year? 

3. Delightf ul visitant ! with thee 

I hail the time of flowers, 
When heaven is fill'd with music sweet 
Of birds among the bowers. 

4. The school-boy wanďring in the wood 

To pull the flowers so gay, 
Starts, thy curious voice to hear, 
And imitates thy lay. 

5. Soon as the pea puts on the bloom^ 

Thou fly'st thy vocal vale, 
An annuaJ guest in other lands, 
Another spring to haiL 

6. Sweet bird ! thy bow'r is ever green, 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 
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Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year ! 

7. O could I fly, I'd fly with thee : 
We'<i make, with sociál wing, 
Our annual visit o'er the globe, 
Companions of the spring. 

MicJuul Břitce (1746 — 1767). 



HUMAN LIFE. 

1. The lark has sung his carol in the sky; 

The bees háve hummed their noontide luUaby; 

Still in the vale the village-bells ring round, 

Still in Llewellyn-hall the jests resound ; 

For now the caudle-cup is circling there, 

Now, glad at heart, the gossips breathe their prayer, 

And, crowding, stop the cradle to admire 

The babě, the sleeping image of his sire. 

2. A f ew short years — and then these sounds shall hail 
The day again, and gladness fíll the vale ; 

So soon the child a youth, the youth a man, 
Eager to run the race his fathers ran. 
Then the huge ox shall yield the broad sirloin, 
The ale, now brewed, in floods of amber shine. 
And, basking in the chimney's ample blaze, 
'Mid many a tale told of his boyish days, 
The nurse shall cry, of all her ills beguiled, 
" 'Twas on these knees he šate so oft and smiled." 

3. And soon again shall music swell the breeze; 
Soon, issuing foiili, shall glitter through the trees 
Vestures of nuptial white ; and hymns be sung, 
And violets scattered round ; and old and young, 
In every cottage porch with garlands green, 
Stand still to gáze, and, gazing, bless the sceue; 
While, her dark eyes declining, by his side 
Moves in her virgin veil the gentle bride. 
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4. And once, alas! nor in a distant hour, 
Another voice shall come f rom yonder tower ; 
When in dim chambers long black weeds are seen, 
And weepiug^s heard where only joy has beeu; 
When by his children bome, and from Jiis dooř 
Slowly departing to retnm no more, 
He rests in holý earth with them that went before. 

5. And such is Human Life; — so gliding on, 
It glimmers like a meteor^ and is gone! 

Yet is the tale, brief though it be, as strange, 
As fuU methinks of wild and wondrous chauge, 
As any that the wandering tribes require, 
Stretched in the desert round their evening fire; 
As any suug of old in halí or bower 
To minstrel-harps at midnighťs witching hour ! 

Samuel Jtogers ( 1763 — 1855 ). 



PARENTAL ODE TO MY LITTLE SON. 

1. Thou happy, happy elf ! 

(But stop — first let me kiss away that tear ! ) 

Thou tiny image of myself ! 
(My love, he's poking peas into his ear ! ) 

Thou merry, laughing sprite ! 

"With spirits, feather light, 
Untouched by sorrow, and unsoiled by sin 
(Good heavens ! the child is swallowing a pin ! ) 

2. Thou little tricksy Puck I^ 
With antic toys so funnily bestuck, 

Light as the singing bird that wings the air, 

(The dooř I the dooř ! he'll tnmble down the stair ! ) 

Thou darling of thy sire ! 
(Why, Jane, he'll set his pinafore afire !) 

Thou imp of mirth and joy ! 

1 The name of that " merry wanderer of the night," styled also Sobin Oood- 
íellow, who takés so conspicuouB a part in the Midmminer Nighťs Dream. 
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In love^s dear chain so strong and bright a link, 
Thou idol of thy parents (Drát the boy ! 
There goes my ink ! ) 

3. Thou cherub — but of earth; 

Fit playfellow for Fays by moonlight pale, 

In haimless sport and mirth, 
(That dog will bite him, if he pulls his tail ! ) 
Thou human humming-bee, extracting honey 
From every bloasom in the world that blows, 
Singing in youtlťs Elysium^ ever sunny, 
( Another tumble — thaťs his precious nose ! ) 

Thy father's pride and hope ! 
(He'll break the mirror with that skipping-rope !) 
With pure heart newly stamped from nature's mint, 
(Where did he leam that squint !) 

4. Thou young domestic dove ! 

(He'll háve that jug off with another shove ! ) 

Dear nursling of the hymeneal uest ! 

(Are those torn clothes his best?) 

Little epitome of man ! 
(He'll climb upon the table, thaťs his pian ! ) 
Touched with the beauteous tints of dawning life. 

(He's got a knife ! ) 

Thou enviable being ! 
No storms, no clouds, in thy blue sky foreseeing, 

Play on, play on. 

My elfín John ! 

5. Toss the light balí — bestride the stick, 

(I knew so many cakes would make him sick ! ) 
With fancies buoyant aa the thistle-dowu, 
Prompting the face grotesque, and antic brisk 

With many a lamb-like frisk, 
(Hé's got the scissors, snipping at your gown ! ) 

Thou pretty opening rose ! 
(Go to your mother, child, and wipe your nose ! ) 

1 See notě on page 72. 
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Balmy, and breathing music like the south 
(He really brings my heart into my mouth ! ) 
Fresh as the mom, and brilliant as its stár, 
(I wish that window had an iron bar !) 
Bold as the hawk, yet gentle as the dove, 
(111 telí you what, my love, 
I cannot whte, uuless he's sent above). 

Thomas Hood ( 1798 — 1845 ). 



LTBIC POBTRY.— THE BLEftY. 



ELEGY. 

1. Soft slumbers now, with downy íingers, close 

The o'erwearied eye óf labour and of care; 
Now nothing wakes to break nighťs deep repose, 
But I who vainly strive to hush despair. 

2. Slowly I wander through the sacred grounds, 

The cold and lowly mansions of the dead ; 
Beneath my steps the hollow earth resounds, 

And moaning spectres near me, beckoning, tread. 

3. Awf ul, unearthly feelings sway the soul, 

As midnight throws her blackest horrors round ; 
I hear afar the airy death-bell toll, 
And faint, low wailings rising from the ground. 

4. Here in this spot obscure she sleeps, I cry, 

She, in whom all a woman's virtues shone ; 
Unhonoured here her mouldering relics lie, 
Marked by the moss-grown, rudely-sculptured stone. 

6. O thou ! who f ondly o'er my cradle hung, 
My little, tottering footsteps led with care, 
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My infant woes to sleep so often sung, 

And watched o'er all my devious life with prayer ! 

6. Though grief, too latě, now prompts the bitter tear, 

That my wild foUies caused thee many a pang, 
Yet may thy guardían spirit, from its sphere, 
Still o'er my paths with holý influence hang ! 

7. What though too oft, when friends in death repose, 

Their memories vanish from the inconstant mind, 
As o'er the wreck the whelming billows close, 
And, ceaseless shif ting, leave no trace behind. 

8. Yet e'er for me shall memory^s tablets bear, 

Impressions deep that time can ne'er erase ; 
The f ew slight stains of error disappear, 
And all thy virtues brighter there I trace. 

9. Cer her low grave, by all but me forgot, 

Of her obliviouB fate I thus complained ; 
Deplored her hapless death, my friendless lot, 
And madly Heaven and its decrees arraigned. 

10. With grief o^erpowered my languid frame reclined, 

In the drear gloom, a parenťs ashes near ; 
A spirit moves upon the rustling wind, 

And these low-breathed, these soothing sounds I bear. 

11. Enough for me, that, numbered with the dead, 

At close of summer^s day, when dews descend, 
The simple stone that tells where I am laid, 
May wake remembrance in some passing friend. 

12. And though no more than this ingloríous stone, 

Of all life's anxious vanities remain, 
Peace ! duU oblivion hides not me álone, 
But over bards and kings exteuds his reign. 

13. Why sorrowest thou? For me why this despair? 

Could grief recall the tenant of the tomb, 

Wouldst thou my mortal burdeu I should bear, 

And quit for earth the blest ethereal dome? 
(78) P 
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14. She Cíeased — and now, each fevered pass^pn hushed, 

No more my falling tears bedew her sod ; 
But with new hopes, with sacred f eelings fiushed, 
The soul holds pure commiinion with its God. 

15. Now from the world remote, its woes, its ill, 

A holý tranquil sorrow sways the breast, 
Bids this poor hearťs wild throbbing pulse be still, 
And gives the calm of heaven's eternal rest. 

Richard Álsop ( 1761 — 1815). 
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THE DIRGE OF WALLACE. 

1. They lighted a taper at the dead of night, 

And chanted their holiest hymn ; 
But her brow and her bosom were damp with affright, 

Her eye was all sleepless and dim, — 
And the lady of Elderslie^ wept for her lord, 

When a death-watch beat in her lonely room, 
When her curtain had shook of its own accord, 
And the raven had flapp'd at her window-board, 

To telí of her warrior's doom. 

2. " Now sing ye the song, and loudly prav 

For the soul of my knight so dear ; 
And call me a widow this wretched day, 

Since the warning of God is here. 
For a nightmare rides on my strangled sleep ; 

The lord of my bosom is doom'd to die; 
His valorous heart they háve wounded deep, 
And the blood-red tears shall his country weep 

For WaUace of Elderslie." 

i A small yillage near Faisley, where Scotlanďs famoUB champion " the 
Wallace wight " was bom. 
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3. Yet knéw not his country that ominoas hour 

Ere the loud matin bell was rung, 
That a trumpet of death on an English tower 

Had the dirge of her champion sung. 
When his dungeon light look'd dim and red 

On the high-bom blood of a martyr slain, 
No anthem was sung at his holý death-bed, 
No weeping there was when his bosom bled, 

And his heart was rent in twain. 

4. O ! it was not thus when his oaken spear 

Was true to the knight forlorn, 
And the hosta of a thousand.were scatter^d like deer 

At the sound of the huntsman^s hom. 
When he strode o'er the wreck of each well-fought field, 

With the yellow-hair^d chief s of his nati ve land ; 
For his laňce was not shiver^d, or helmet or shield, 
And the sword that seem^d fit for archangel to wield, 

Was light in his terrible hand. 

5. But, bleeding and bound, though the Wallace wight 

For his much-lov'd country die, 
The bugle ne'er sung to a braver knight 

Than Wallace of Elderslie. 
But the day of his glory shall nevěr depart, 

His head unentomVd shall with glory be balm'd, 
From his blood-streaming altar his spirit shall start, 
Though the raven has fed on his mouldering heart, 

A nobler was nevěr embalm'd. 

Thomas Campbell (1777 — 1844). 



A DIRGE. 



1. " Earth to earth, and dust to dust !" 
Here the evil and the just, 
Here the youthful and the old, 
Here the fearful and the bold, 
Here the matron and the maid 
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In one silent bed are laid ; 

Here the 8wi>rd and sceptre růst — 

" Earth to earth, and dust to dust I" 

2. Age on age shall roli along 

Cer this pale and mighty throng; 
Those that wept then, those that weep^ 
All ahall with these sleepers sleep. 
Brothers, sisters of the worm, 
Summer^s sun or winter^s storm, 
Song of peace or battle's roar, 
Ne'er shall break their skimbers more. 
Death shall keep his sullen trast — 
^^ Earth to earth, and dust to dust !" 

3. But a day is coming fast, 
Earth, thy mightiest and thy last ! 
It shall come in fear and wonder, 
Heralded by trump and thunder ; 
It shall come in strif e and toíl, 

It shall come in blood and spoil, 
It shall come in empire's groans, 
Buming templeS; trampled thrones ; 
Then Ambition, rue thy lust ! — 
" Earth to earth, and dust to dust \" 

4. Then shall come the judgment-sign ; 
In the east the Kino shall shine ; 
Flashing from heaven's golden gate, 
Thousand thousands round his statě ; 
Spirits with the crowu and plume ; 
Tremble then, thou sullen torab ! 
Heaven shall open on our sight, 
Earth be turn'd to living light, 
Kingdom of the ransom'd just — 

Earth to earth, and dust to dust ! " 



« 



5. Then thy mount, Jerusalem, 
Shall be gorgeous as a gem ; 
Then shall in the desert rise 
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Fruíts of more than Faradise ; 
Earth by augel feet be trod, 
One great garden of her God ! 
Till are dried the martyra' teara 
Through a thousand glorious yeara ! 
Now, in hope of Him we trust, 
'' Earth to earth, and dust to dust !'' 

George Croly (1780 — 1860). 



BURIAL ANTHEM. 

1. Brother, thoji art gone before us, 

And thy saintly soul is flown 
Where teara are wiped from every eye, 

And sorrow is unkuown. 
From the burden of the flesh, 

And from care and f ear released, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 

And the weary are at rest. 

2. The toilsome way thoďst travell^d o'er, 

And borne the heavy load, 
But Christ hath taught thy languid feet 

To reach his bless^d abode ; 
.ThouYt sleeping now, like Lazams 

Upon his Father^s breast; 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 

And the weary are at rest. 

3. Sin can nevěr taint thee ňow, 

Nor doubt thy faith assail, 
Nor thy meek trust in Jesus Christ 

And the Holý Spirit fail : 
And there thou'rt sure to meet the good, 

Whom on earth thou lovedst best, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 

And the weary are at rest. 
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4. " Earth to earth," and " dust to dust," 
The solemn priest hath said, 
So we lay the turf above thee now, 

And we seal thy narrow bed : 
But tby spirit, brother, soars away 

Among the faithf al bless'd, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest. 

Henry H. Milman (1791 — 1868). 



AUTUMN: A DIRGE. 

1. The warm sun is failing, the bleak wind is wailing, 
The bare boughs are sighing, the pale flowers are dying ; 

And the Year 
On the earth her deathbed, in a shroud of leaves dead, 

Is lying. 
Come, Months, come away, 
From November to May, 
In your saddest array ; 
Follow the bier 
Of the dead cold Year, 
And like dim shadows watch by her sepulchre. 

2. The chill rain is falling, the nipped worm is crawling, 
The rivers are swelling, the thunder is kneUing 

For the Year; 
The blithe swallows are flown, and the lizards each gone 

To his dwelling. 
Come, Months, come away ; 
Put on white, black, and gray ; 
Let your light sisters play — 
Ye, follow the bier 
Of the dead cold Year, 
And make her grave green with tear on tear. 

Percy B. Shelley (1792 — 182^. 
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DIRGE. 

1. Softly! 
She is lying 

With her lips apart. 
SofUy! 
She is dying 
Of a broken heart 

2. Whisperl 
She is going 

To her finál rest. 
Whisper! 
Life is growing 
Dim within her breast. 

3. Oently! 

She is ďeeping; 
She has breathed her last. 
Oently! 
While you are weeping, 
She to heaven has passed ! 

CkarUt G. . Eoitman, 



LYBIC POETRY.— THB HYMN. 



S U N D A Y. 

1. O day most cahn, most bríght, 
The fruit of this, the next worlďs bud, 
The indorsemeut of supreme delight^ 
Writ by a Friend, and with His blood ; 
The couch of time ; care's balm and bay; 
The week were dark, but for thy light : 
Thy torch doth show the way. 
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2. The other days and thou 
Make up one man ; whose face thou ai't, 
Knocking at heaven with thy brow : 
The worky-days are the back-part ; 
The burden of the week lies there, 
Making the whole to stoop and bow, 

Till thy release appear. 

3. Man had straight forward gone 
To endless death ; but thou dost pull 
And turn us round to look on One 
Whom, if we were not very duU, 

We could not choose but look on still ; 
Since there is no pláce so alone 

The which He doth not fill. 

4. Sundays the pillars are, 

On which heaven^s paláce archéd lies : 
The other days fill up the spáre 
And hollow room with vanities. 
They are the fruitful beds and borders 
In Goďs rich garden : that is bare 

-Which parts their ranks and orders. 

6. The Sundays of man^s life, 
Threaded together on time*s string, 
Make bracelets to adom the wif e 
Of the eternal glorious King. 
On Sunday heaven^s gate stainls ope ; 
Blessings are plentif ul and rife, 

More plentiful than hope. 

6. This day my Saviour rose, 
And did inclose this light for His : 
That, as each beast his manger knows, 
Man might not of his f odder miss. 
Christ hath took in this piece of ground, 
And made a garden there for those 

Who want herbs for their wound. 
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7. The rest of our creation 
Oar great Kedeemer did rexnove 

With the samé shake, which at His passiou 
Did the earth and all things with it move. 
As Samson bore the doors away, 
Chrisťs hands, though nail^d, wrought our salvation, 
And did unhinge that day. 

8. The brightness of that day 
We sullied by our f oul oífence : 
Wherefore that robe we cast away, 
Having a new at His expense, 

Whose drops of blood paid the full price, 
That was required to make us gay, 
And fit for Paradise. 

9. Thou art a day of mirth : 

And where the week-days trail on ground, 
Thy ílight is higher, as thy birth : 
O let me také thee at the bound, 
Leaping with thee from seven to seven, 
Till that we both, being toss^d from earth, 
Fly hand in hand to heaven ! 

Qeorge Herbert (1593 — 1633). 



HYMN OF THE HEBREW MAID. 

1. When Israel, of the Lord beloved, 

Out from the land of bondage came, 
Her father^s God bef ore her moved, 

An awful guide iu smoke and ilame. 
By day, along the astonish'd lands 

The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 
By night, Arabia's crimson'd sands 

Retum'd the fiery column^s glow. 

2. There rose the chorál hymn of praise, 

And trump and timbrel answeťd keen, 
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And Zion^s daughters pour'd their lays, 
With príesťs and warrior^s voice between. 

No portents now our f oes amaze, 
Forsaken Israel wanders lone : 

Our fathers would not know Thy ways, 
And Thou hast left them to their own. 

3. But present still, though now unseen ! 

When brightly shines the prosperous day, 
Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen 

To temper the deceitful ray. 
And oh, when stoops on Judah's path 

In shade and storm the f requent night, 
Be Thou, long-suffering, slow to wrath, 

A buming and a shining light ! 

4. Our harps we left by BabePs streams, 

The tyranťs jest, the Gentile's scom ; 
No censer round our altar beams, 

And mute are timbrel, harp, and horn. 
But Thou hast said, The blood of goat, 

The flesh of rams I will not prize ; 
A contrite heart, a humble thought. 

Are mine accepted sacrifíce. 

Sir Walter Scott (1771 — 1832). 



THE CHRISTIAN'S DEATH. 

T 

1. Thou art gone to the grave, but we will not deplore thee, 

Though sorrows and darkness encompass the tomb; 
The Saviour has pafis'd through its portals before thee, 

And the lamp of His love is thy guide through the gloom. 
Thou art gone to the grave, — we no longer behold thee. 

Nor tread the rough path of the world by thy side : 
But the wide arms of Mercy are spread to enfold thee, 

And sinners may hope, since the Sinless has died. 
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I 

2. Thou art gone to the grave, — and, its mansion forsaking, 
Perhaps thy tried spirit in doubt linger^d long ; 
But the sunshine of Heaven beam'd bright on thy waking, 
And the song which thou hearďst was the seraphim^s song. 
Thou art gone to the grave, — ^but 'twere wrong todeplorethee, 

When God was thy ransom, thy guardian, thy guide ; 
He gave thee, and took thee, and soon will restore thee, 
Where death hath no sting, since the Saviour hath died. 

Reginald Héber, D.D, (1783 — 1826). 



COMFORT UNDER AFFLICTION. 

1. When gathering clouds around I view, 
And days are dark, and f riends are few. 
On him I lean who, not in vain, 
Experíenced every human pain : 

He sees my wants, allays my fears, 
And counts and treasures up my tears. 

2. Iř aught should tempt my soul to stray 
From heavenly wisdom^s narrow way; 
To fly the good I would pursue, 

Or do the sin I would not do ; 

Still He who felt temptation's power 

Shall guard me in that dangerous hour. 

3. If wounded love my bosom swell, 
Deceiv^d by those I prized too weil, 
He shall his pitying aid bestow, 
Who felt on eaii^h severer woe; 

At once betrayed, denied, or fled, 
By those who shared his daily bread. 

4. If vexing thoughts within me rise, 
And, sore dismay^d, my spirit dies ; 
Still he who once vouchsafed to bear 
The sickening anguish of despair, 
Shall sweetly soothe, shall gently dry, 
The throbbing heart, the streaming eye. 
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5. When sorrowing o'er some stone I bend, 
Which covers what was once a f riend, 
And from his voice, his hand, his smile, 
Divides me — ^f oř a little while, 

Thou, Saviour, mark'st the tears I shed, 
For thou didst weep o^er Lazarus dead. 

6. And O ! when I háve safely past 
Through every conflict — but the last, 
Still, still, unchanging, watch beside 
My painf ul bed — for thou hast died ; 
Then point to realms of cloudless day, 
And wipe the latest tear away. 

RobeH QrarU (1785 — 1838). 



EVENING. 



1. Sweet evening hour ! sweet evening hour ! 
That calms the air, and shuts the flower ; 
That brings the wild bird to her nést, 
The infant to its motheťs breast. 

2. Sweet hour ! that bids the labourer cease, 
That gives the weary team release, 

That leads them home, and crowns them there 
With rest and shelter, food and care. 

3. O season of soft sounds and hues; 
Of twDight walks among the dews, 
Of feelings calm, and con verse sweet, 
And thoughts too shadowy to repeat ! 

4. The weeping eye, that loathes the day, 
Finds peace beneath thy soothing sway ; 
And faith and prayer, o^ermastering grief, 
Burst forth, and bring the heart reliéf. 

5. Yes, lovely hour ! thou art the time 
When feelings flow, and wishes climb ; 
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When timid souls begin to dare, 
And God receives and answers prayer. 

6. Then trembling through the dewy skies, 
Look out the stars, like thoughtful eyes, 
Of angels, calm reclining there, 

And gazing on this world of care. 

7. Then, as the earth recedes from sight, 
Heaven seems to ope her fíelds of light, 
And call the f ettered soul above^ 
From sin and grief, to peace and love. 

S. Sweet hour ! for heavenly musing made — 
When Isaac walk'd, and Daniel prayed ; 
"When Abram's offering God did own ; 
And Jesus loved to be alone. 

9. Who has not felt that Evening^s hour 
Draws forth devotion's tenderest power; 
That guardian spirits round us stand, 
And God himself seems most at hand ? 

10. The very birds cry shame on men, 
And chide their selfish silence, then : 
The flowers on high their incense send ; 
And earth and heaven unitě and blend. 

11. Let others hail the rising day : 
I praise it when it f ades away ; 
When lif e assumes a higher tone, 
And God and heaven are all my own. 

Henry F. Lyte ( 1793 — 1847 ). 



BENEDICITE. 



1. Angels holý, 
High and lowly, 
Sing the praises of the Lord ! 
Earth and sky, all living nature, 
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Man, the stamp of thy Creator, 
Praise ye, praise ye God the Lord. 

2. Sun and moon bright, 
Night and moonUght, 

Starry temples azure-floor^d, 
Clbud and raiu, and wild winds' madness, 
Sons of God that shout for gladness, 
Praise ye, praise ye Grod the Lord ! 

3. Oceán hoary, 
Telí his glory, 

Cliffs where tumbling seas háve roar^d ! 
Pulse of waters, blithely beating, 
Wave advancing, wave retreating, 
Praise ye, praise ye God the Lord ! 

4. Bock and highland, 
Wood and island, 

Crag, where eagle's pride hath soar^d, 
Mighty mountains, purple-breasted, 
Peaks cloud-cleaving, snowy-crested, 
Praise ye, praise ye God the Lord ! 

6. Rolling river, 
Praise Him ever, 
From the moiintain's deep vein poui-^d, 
Silver fountain, clearly gushing, 
Troubled torrent, madly nishing, 
Praise ye, praise ye God the Lord ! 

6. Bond and free man, 
Land and sea man, 

Earth, with peoples widely stored, 
Wanderer lone o'er prairies ample, 
FuU-voiced choir, in costly temple, 
Praise ye, praise ye God the Lord ! * 

7. Praise Him ever, 
Bounteous Giver; 

Praise Him Father, Friend, and Lord ! 
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Each glad soul, its free course winging, 
Each glad voice, its free song singing, 
Praise the great and mighty Lord ! 

John S. Blackie, 



HYMN TO THE SEA. 

1. Thou and the earth, twin sisters, as they say, 
In the old prime were fashioned in one day ; 

And therefore thou delightest evermore 
With her to lie and play 
The summer hours away, 
Curliug thy lovely ripples up her quiet shore. 

2. She is a married matron long ago 

With nations at her side ; her milk doth flow 

Each year ; but thee no husband dares to tame; 

Thy wild wiU is thine own — 

Thy sole and virgin throne — 
Thy mood is ever changing — thy resolve the samé. 

3. Sunlight and moonlight minister to thee ; 
0'er the broad circle of the shoreless sea 

Heaven^s two great lights for ever set and rise, 
While the round vault above 
In vast and silent love 
Is gazing down upon thee with his hundred eyes. 

4. All night thou utterest forth thy solemn moan, 
Counting the weary minutes all alone ; 

Then in the moming thou dost calmly lie 
Deep blue, ere yet the sun 
His daywork hath begun, 
TJnder the opening windows of the golden sky. 

5. The spirit of the mountain looks on thee 
Over a hundred hills ; quaint shadows flee 

Across thy marbled mirror : brooding lie 
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Storm mists of infant doud, 
With a sight-baffling shrond 
Mantling the gray blue islands in the western sky. 

6. Sometimes thou liftest up thine hands on high 
Into the tempest-cloud that blurs the sky, 

Holding rough dalliance with the fítf ul blast ; 
Whose stiff breath wliistling shrill 
Pierces with deadly chill 
The wet crew feebly clinging to their shattered mast. 

7. Foam-white along the border of the shore 
Thine onward-leaping billows plunge and roar; 

While o'er the pebbly ridges slowly glide 
Cloaked figures, dim and gray 
Through the thick mist of spray, 
Watchers for some struck vessel in the boiling tide. 

8. — Daughter and darling of remotest eld — 
Time's childhood and Time^s age thou hast beheld ; 

His arm is feeble, and his eye is dim ; 
He tells old tales again — 
He wearies of long pain, — 
Thou art aa at the fii*st — thou joumey^dst not with him. 

Dean Al^ord (i8io — 1871). 
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MORNING HYMN IN PARADISE. 

1. " These are Thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty ! Thine this universal f ráme, 

Thus wondrous fair; Thyself how wondrous then, 

Unspeakable ! who sitťst above these heavens. 

To US invisible,' or dimly seen 

In these Thy lowest works ; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 

Speak, ye who best can telí, ye sons of light, 

Angela ! for ye behold Him, and with songs 

And chorál symphonies, day without níght, 

Circle His throne rejoicing ; ye in heaven, 

On earth join all ye creatiires to extol 

Him first, Him last, Him midst, and without end ! 

2. Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge of day, that crown^st the smiling moru 

With thy bright circlet, praise Him iu thy sphere, 

While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 

Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul, 

Acknowledge Him thy greater, sound His praise 

In thy etemal course, both when thou climVst, 

And when high noon hast gained, and when thou fall^st. 

3. Moon, that uow meeťst the orient sun, now fly'st, 
With the fixed stars, fixed in their orb that flies ; 
And ye five other wandering fires, that move 

In mystic dance not without song, resound 

His praise, who out of darkness called up light. 

Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 

Of nature's womb, that in quatemion run 

Perpetual circle, multiform ; and mix 

. (78) a 
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And nourísh all things; let your ceaseless change 
Vary to oiir great Maker still new praise. 

4. Ye mists and exhalations^ that now rise 
From hill oř streaming lake, dusky or gray, 
Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 
In honour to the worlďs great Author rise; 
Whether to deek with clouds the uncoloured sky, 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 
Kising or falling, still advance His praise. 

His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With every plant, in sign of worahip wave. 

5. Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tuně His praise. 
Join voices, all ye living souls; ye birds, 
That singing up to heaven-gate ascend, 

Bear on your wings, and in your notes His praise. 

Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 

The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep, 

Witness if I be silent, morn or even, 

To hill, or valley, fountain, or fresh shade, 

Made vocal by my song, and taught His praise. 

Hail, univereal Lord ! be bounteous still 

To give US only good ; and, if the night 

Háve gathered aught of evil, or ooncealed, 

Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark !" 

6. So prayed they innocent, and to their thoughts 
Firm peace recovered soon, and wonted calm. 
On to their moming^s rural work they haste 
Among sweet dews and flowers ; where any row 
Of fruit-trees, over-woody, reached too far 

Their pampered boughs, and needed hands to check 

Fruitless embraces ; or they led the vine 

To wed her elm ; she, spoused, about him twines 

Her marriageable arms, and with her brings 

Her dower, the adopted clusters, to adorn 

His barren leaves. John Milion { i6o8 — 1674 ). 
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EVE FIRST AWAKENED. 

That day I oft remember, when from sleep 

I fírst awaked, and found myself reposed 

Under a shade on flowers, much wondering where 

And what I was, whence hither brought, and how. 

Not distant far from thence, a murmuring sound 

Of waters issued from a cave, and spread 

Into a liquid plain, then stood unmoved^ 

Pure as the expanse of heaven : I thither went 

With unexperienced thought, and laid me down 

On the green bank, to look into the clear 

Smootb lake, thať to me seemed another sky. 

As I bent down to look, just opposite, 

A shape within the watery gleam appeared, 

Bending to look on me : I started back, 

It started back ; but pleased I soon retumed, 

Pleased it retumed as soon with answering look 

Of sympathy and love. 

John Milion ( 1608 — 1674 ). 



PARTING OF HECTORi AND ANDROMACHE.2 

1. Too daring prince ! ah, whither dost thou run? 
Ah ! too forgetf ul of thy wif e and son ! 
And think'st thou not how wretched we shall be, 
A widow I, a helpless orphan he ! 
For sure such courage length of life denies, 
And thou must fall, thy virtue's sacrifíce. 
Greece in her single heroes strove in vain, 
Now hosts oppose thee, and thou must be slain ! 
O, grant me, gods ! ere Hector meets his doom, 
All I can ask of Heaven, an early tomb ! 

1 The chief hero of the Trojana in their ten yeara' war with the Greeks, and 
the eldest son of Priam, king of Troy. 
« Wife of Hector. 
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So shall my days in one sad tenor nin, 
And end with sorrows as they first begun. 

2. No parent now remains my grief to share, 
No father^s aid, no motheťs tender care. 

The fierce Achilles^ wrapped our walls in fire, 
Laid Thebe' waste, and slew my warlike sire ! 
His fate compassipn in the victor bred ; 
Stem as he was, he yet revered the dead. 
His radiant arms pťeserved from hostile spoil, 
And laid him decent on the f uneral pile : 
Then raised a mountain where his bones were bumed 
The mountain nymphs the rural tomb adomed : 
Jove's sylván daughters bade their elms bestow 
A barren shade, and in his honour grow. 

3. By the samé arm my seven brave brothers fell ; — 
In one sad day beheld the gates of hell ; 

While the fat herds and snowy flocks they fed, 
Amid their fíelds the hapless heroes bled ! 
My mother lived to bear the victor^s bands, 
The queen of Hypoplacia's^ silver lands; 
Kedeemed too latě, she scaroe beheld again 
Her pleasing empire and her native plain, 
When, ah ! oppressed by life-consuming woe, 
She fell a victim to Diana's bow. 

4. Yet, while my Hector still survives, I see 
My father, mother, brethren, all in thee ; 
Alas ! my parents, brothers, kindred, all 
Once more will perish, if my Hector fall. 
Thy wif e, thy infanty in thy danger share ; 
O, prove a husbanďs and a father^s care ! 
That quarter most the skilf ul Greeks annoy, 
Where yon wild fig-trees join the walls of Troy ; 
Thou from this tower defend the important post; 

1 The greatest of all the Orecian warríon. 

' The birthplace oí Ándromachě in Aaia Minor. 

> Another name for Thebé. 
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There Agamemnon^ points his dreadful host; 
That pass Tydides,^ Ajax,^ strive to gain, 
And there the vengef ul Spartau fíres his train. 
Thrice our bold f oes the fíerce attack háve given, 
Or led by hopes, or dictated from Heaven. 
Let others in the fíeld their arms employ, 
But stay my Hector here, and guard his Troy. 

6. The chief replied : That post shall be my care, 
Not that alone, but all the works of war. 
How would the sons of Troy, in arms renowned, 
And Ti-oy^s proud dames,whose garmentssweeptheground, 
Attaint the lustre of my f ormer name, 
Should Hector basely quit the field of fame ! 
My early youth was bred to martial pains, 
My soul impels me to the embattled plains ; 
Let me be foremost to defend the throne, 
And guard my father^s glories and my own. 

6. Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates; 
(How my heart trembles while my tongue relates !) 
The day when thou, imperiál Troy ! must bend 
And see thy warríors fall, thy glories end. 

And yet no dire presage so wounds my mind, 
My mother^s death, the ruin of my kind, 
Not Priam^s hoary hairs defiled with gore, 
Not all my brotheťs gasping on the shore, 
As thine, Andromachě ! thy griefs I dread. 

7. I see thee trembling, weeping, captive led ! 
In Argive^ looms our battles to design, 

And woes, of which so large a part was thine ! 
To bear the victoťs hard commands, or bring 
The weight of waters from Hyperia's* spring. 
There, while you groan beneath the load of life, 
They cry : " Behold the mighty Hectoťs wife !" 

1 The commander-in-chief of the Greek forces. 

3 Two Grecian heroes next in courage to Achilles. 

^ ie. Grecian, so called from Argot, one of the principál cities of Oreece. 

^ A f ountain of Thessaly. 
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Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to see, 
Embitters all thy woes by naming me. 
The thoughts of glory past, and present shame, 
A thousand griefs shall waken at the name ! 
May I lie cold before that dreadf ul day, 
Pressed with a load of monumental clay ! 
Thy Hector, wrapped in everlasting sleep, 
Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep. 

8. Thus having spoke, the illustrious chief of Troy 
Stretched his fond arms to clasp the lovely boy. 
The babě clung crying to his nurse's breast, 
Scared at the dazzling helm and nodding crest. 
With secret pleasure each fond parent smiled, 
And Hector hasted to relieve his child ; 

The glittering terrors from his brows unbound, 
And placed the beaming helmet on the groiind. 
Then kissed the child, and, Hfting high in air, 
Thus to the gods preferred a father^s prayer: — 

9. O thou ! whose glory fills the ethereal throne, 
And all ye deathless powers ! protéct my son ! 
Grant hiip, like me, to purchase just renown. 
To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown, 
Against his country^s foes the war to wage, 
And rise the Hector of the future age ! 

So when triumphant from successful toils, 
Of heroes slain he bears the reeking spoils, 
Whole hosts may hail him with deserv^ed acclaim, 
And say : '^ This chief transcends his father^s fame," 
While pleased, amidst the generál shouts of Troy 
His mother^s conscious heart o'erflows with joy. 

10. He spoke, and fondly gazing on her charms, 
Bestored the pleasing burden to her arms ; 
Soft on her fragrant breast the babě he laid, 
Hushed to repose, and with a smile surveyed. 
The troubled pleasure soon chastised by fear, 
She mingled with the smile a tender tear. 
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The softened chief with kind compassion viewed, 
And dried the falling drops, and thus pursued : — 

11. Andromaclié ! my souFa far better part ! 
Why with mitimely sorrows heaves thy heart? 
No hostile hand can antedate my doom, 
Till fate condemns me to the silent tomb. 
Fixed is the term to all the race of earth ; 
And, suoh the hard condition of our birth, 
No f orce can then resist, no flight can savé ; 
All sink alike, the fearful and the brave. 
No more — ^but hasten to thy tasks at home, 
There guide the spindle, and direct the loom ; 
Me glory summons to the martial scene ; 
The field of combat is the sphere for men ; 
Where heroes war, the foremost pláce I claim, 
The fírst in danger, as the fírst in fame. 

-L-i/ftrawcřcr Pope (1688 — 1744). 



CHEISTOPHEK COLUMBUS. 

1. Then first Columbus, with the mighty hand 
Of grasping genius, weigh'd the sea and land ; 
The floods o'erbalanced : — where the tide of light, 
Day after day, roll^d down the gulf of night, 
There seem'd one waste. of waters : — long in vain 
His spirit brooded o'er the Atlantic main ; 
When sudden, as creation burst from nought, 
Sprang a new world through his stupendous thought, 
Light, order, beauty ! 

2. While his mind explored 
The unveiling mystery, his heart adored ; 
Where'er sublime imagination trod, 

He heard the voice, he saw the face of God ! 
Far from the western cliíFs he cast his eye 
0'er the wide oceán stretching to the sky ; 
In calm magnificence the sun declined. 
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And left a paradíae of clouds behind : 

Proud at his íeet^ with pomp of pearl and gold, 

The billowB in a sea of glory roll'd. 

3. '' Ah ! on this sea of glory might I sail, 
Tra€k the bright suu, and pierce the etemal Teil 
That hides those lands, beneath Hesperian^ skies, 
Where daylight 8ojoums till our morrow rise !" 

Thoughtf ul he wander^d on the beach alone ; 
Mild o'er the deep the vesper planet shone, 
The eye of evening, brightening through the west 
Till the sweet moment when it shut to rest : 
" Whither, O golden Venus ! art thou fled ? 

4. Not in the ocean-chambers lies thy bed ; 

Kound the dim world thy glittering chariot drawu 
Pursues the twilight, or precedes the dawn; 
Thy beauty noon and midnight nevěr see, 
The morn and eve divide the year with thee." 

Soft fell the shades, till C3mthia'B^ slender bow 
Crested the farthest wave, then sank below : 
" Telí me, resplendent guardian of the night, 
Circling the sphere in thy perennial íiight, 
What secret path of heaven thy smiles adom, 
What nameless sea reflects thy gleaming hom?" 

5. Now earth and oceán vanish^d, all serene 
The starry firmament alone was seen; 

Through the slow, silent hours, he watch^d the host 

Of midnight suns in western darkness lost, 

Till Night himself, on shadowy pinions bome, 

Fled o*er the mighty waters, and the morn 

Danced on the mountains : — " Lights of heaven! " he cried, 

" Lead on ; — I go to win a glorious bride ; 

Fearless o'er gulfs unknown I urge my way, 

Where peril prowls, and shipwreck lurks for prey : 

Hope swells my sail ; — ^in spirit I behold 

That maiden-world, twin-sister of the old, 

1 i.e. western, from Hesperus, the evening stár. 
s The Bumune of Artemis, the twin-sister of Apollo. 
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By Nature nursed beyond the jealous sea, 
Denied to ages, but botrothed to me." 

6. The winds were prosperoua, and the billows bore 
The brave adventurer to the promised shore; 

Far in the west, array^d in purple light, 
Dawn'd the New World on his enraptuťd sight ! 
Not Adam, loosen'd from the encumbering earth, 
Waked by the breath of God to instant birth, 
With sweeter, wilder wonder gazed around, 
When life within and light without he found ; 
When, all creation rushing o'er his soul, 
He seem'd to live and breathe throughout the whole. 

7. So feh Columbus, when, divinely fair, 
At the last look of resolute despair, 

The Hesperian^ isles, from distance dimly blue, 
With gradual beauty open'd on his view. 
In that proud moment his transported mind 
The morniug and the evening worlds combined, 
And made the sea, that sunder'd them before, 
A bond of peace, uniting shore to shore ! 

James Montgomery { 1771 — 1854). 



ADAM FIRST AWAKENED. 

What was't awakened first the untried ear 
Of that sole man who was all human kind 1 
Was it the gladsome welcome of the wind, 
Stirring the leaves that nevěr yet were sere] 
The four mellifluous streams which flowed so near, 
Their lulliug murmurs all in one combined? 
The notě of bird unnamed ? The startled hind 
Bursting the brake — in wonder, not in fear 
Of her new lord? Or did the holý ground 
Send forth mysterious melody to greet 

1 The old name for the Cape de Verde ialands. 
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The gracious pressure of immaculate feet? 
Did viewless seraphs nistle all around, 
Making sweet music out of air as sweet? 
Oř his own voice awake him with its sound? 

Coleridge ( 1772 — 1834). 



GEACE DARLING^S DEATH-BED. 

1. O wipe the death-dews from her browl — prop up her sinking 

head ! — 
And let the sea-breeze on her f ace its welcome f reshness shed ! 
She loves to see the western snn pour glory o'er the deep ; 
And the music of the rippling waves may sing her into sleep. 
Her heart has long, 'mid other scenes, for these poured out the 

sigh; 
And now back to her Highland home she comes — ^but comes to die. 

2. Yes, fearful in its loveliness, that cheek's prophetic bloom ; 
That lustrous eye is lighted from a world beyond the tomb ; 
Those thin transparent fingers, that hold the book of prayer ; 
That form, which melts like summer snow, too plainly speak des- 

pair. 
And they that tend around her bed, oft tum to wipe the tear 
That starts forth, as they view her thus, so fleeting, and so dear. 

3. Not such was she that awful night when o'er Northumbria's f oam 
The shipwrecked seaman's cry was heard within that rocky home. 
Amid the pauses of the storm it loud and louder came, 

And thrilled into her inmost soul, and nerved her f ragile f ráme : 
"Oh, father, let us launch the boat, and try their li ves to savé." 
"Be still, my child, we should but go to share their watery grave." 

4. Again they shriek. "Oh, father, come, the Lord our guide will be: 
A word from him can stay the blast, and tame the raging sea." 
And lo 1 at length her plea prevails ; their skiff is on the wave. 
Protéct them, gracious Heaven! protéct the gentle, kind, and 

brave I 
They reach the rock, and, wonďrous sight to those they succour 

there, 
A feeble girl achieving more than boldest men would dare I 
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5. Again, again her venturous bark bounds o'er the f oaming tide ; 
Again in saiety goes and comes beneath its heavenly guide. 
Nor shrinks that maiďs heroic heart, nor faila her willing hand, 
Till all the remnant of the wreck are ferried safe to land. 

The cord o'erstrung relaxes then, and tears begin to f all ; — 
But tears of love and praise to Him whose mercy saved them all. 

6. A deed like this could not be hid. Upon the wings of fame, 
To every comer of our isle, flew f orth Grace Darling'8 name ; 
And tongues were loud in just applause, and bosoms highly beat, 
And tributes f rom the great and good were lavished at her f eet ; 
While she, who braved the midnight blast, and rode the stormy 

Bwell, 
Shrank timidi trembling, from the praise that she had eamed so 
well. 

7. Why did they tempt her f orth to scenes she ill was f ormed to share ? 
Why bid her face the curious crowd, the question, and the staré? 
She did not risk her life that night to eam the worlďs applause : 
Her own hearťs impulse sent her forth in pity'8 holý cause. 
And richly were her toils repaid, and well her soid content 
With the sweet thought of duty doně, of succour timely lent. 

S. Her tender spirit sinks apace. Oh, bear the drooping flower 
Back to its nati ve soU again — its own secluded bower I 
Amidst admiring multitudes, she sighs for home and rest : 
Let the meek turtle fold her wing within her own wild nést ; 
And drink the sights and sounds she loves, and breathe her 

wonted air, 
And find with them a quiet hour for thoughtf ulness and prayer ! 

9. And she has reached her sea-girt home — and she can smile once 
more; 
But ah ! a f aint and moonlight smile, without the glow of yore ! 
The breeze breathes not as once it did upon her fevered brow ; 
The waves talk on, but in her breast awake no echoes now ; 
For vague and flickering are her thoughts, her soul is on the wing 
For Heaven, and has but little heed for earth or earthly thing. 

10. "My father, dost thou hear their shriek? dost hear their drown- 
ing cry?" 
"No, dearest, no; 'twas but the scream of the curiew flitting by." 
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Poor panting, fiuttering, hectic thing, thy tossings soon will cease ; 
Thou art passing through a troubled sea, but to a land of peace ! 
And He, who to a shipwrecked world brought rescue, O may He 
Be near thy dying pillow now, sweet Grace, to succour thee ! 

Henry F, LyU (1793 — 1847). 



THANATOPSISJ 



1. To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language ; for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. 

2. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the stern agony, and shi'oud, and pall, 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 

Make thee to shudder^ and grow sick at heart; — 

Gro forth, under the open sky, and list 

To Nature's teachings, while from all around — 

Earth and her waters, and the depth of air — 

Oomes a still voice : — 

3. Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 

In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form is laid with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of oceán, shaU exist 
Thy image. Earth that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again, 
And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 

^ From two Oreek worda, signiíyiog a view qf death. 
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To mix for ever with the elemente, — 

To be a brother to the insensible rock, 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rudé swain 

Tums with his share, and treads upoň. The oak 

Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould. 

4. Yet not to thine etemal resting-place 

Shalt thou retire alone — nor couldst thou wish 

Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 

With patriarchs of the infant world — with kings, 

The powerful of the earth — the wise, the good, 

Fair forms, and hoary seers, of agea past, 

AU in one mighty sepulchre. The hills 

Rock-ribbed, and ancient as the sun, — the vales 

Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 

The venerable woods — rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green ; and, poured round all, 

Old ocean's gray and melancholy waate, — 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man. 

6. The golden sun, 

The planets, all the iniinite host of heaven, 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe, are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. Také the wings 
Of morning, and the Barcan^ desert pierce, 
Oř lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where roUs the Oregon,^ and hears no sound 
Savé hÍ3 own dashings — yet the dead are there ; 
And millions in those solitudes, since fírst 
The flight of years began, háve laid them down 
In their last sleep — the dead there reign alone. 

i Barca is a maritime region of N. Africa— the greater portion of which is 
desert 

' The Columbia, or Oregon river rises in the Rocky Mountains, and after a 
conrse of 1200 miles entera the Pacific. 
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6. So slialt thou rest, — and what if thou withdraw 
Unheeded by the living — and no friend 

Také notě of thy departure? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one, as before, will chase 
His f avourite phantom ; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee. 

7. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men, 

The youth in life^s green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron, and maid, 
And the sweet babe„ and the gray-headed man — 
Shall one by one be gathered to thy side. 
By those who, in their tum, shall f oUow them. 

8. So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innnmerable caravan, that moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall také 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave, at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon ; but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

W. C. Bryant (1794 — 1878). 



DAVID'S LAMENT FOR ABSALOM. 

1. The pall was settled. He who slept beneath 
Was straightened for the grave ; and, as the f olds 
Sank to the still proportions, they betrayed 
The matchless symmetry of Absalom. 
His helm was at his feet : his banner, soiled 
With tralliiig through Jerusalem, was laid 
Reversed, beside him: and the jewelled hilt. 
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Whose diamonds lit the passage of his blade, 
llested, like mockery, on his covered brow. 

2. The soldiers of the king trod to and fro, 
Clad in the garb of battle ; and their chief, 
The mighty Joab, stood beside the bier, 
And gazed upon the dark pall steadfastly, 
As if he feared the slumberer might stir. 

A slow step startled him. He grasped his blade, 
As if a trumpet rang; but the bent form 
Of David entered, and he gave command, 
In a low tone, to his f ew f oUowers, 
And left him with his dead. 

3. The king stood still 
Till the last echo died ; then, throwing off 
The sackcloth from his brow, and laying back 
The pall from the still features of his child, 
He bowed his head upon him, and broke forth 
In the resistless eloquence of woe: — 

4. " Alas, my noble boy ! that thou shouldst die ! 

Thou, who wert made so beautifully fair; — 
That Death should settle in thy glorious eye, 

And leave his stillness in this clustering hair ! 
How could he mark thee for the silent tomb, 

My proud boy, Absalom? 

5. " Cold is thy brow, my sou ! and I am chill. 

As to my bosom I háve tried to press thee ! 
How was I wont to feel my pulses thrill, 

Like a rich harp-string, yearning to caress thee, 
And hear thy sweet, *my father !' from those dumb 

And cold lips, Absalom ! 

6. " The grave hath won thee ! I shall hear the gush 

Of music, and the voices of the young ; 
And life will pass me in the mantling blush, 

And the dark tresses to the soft wings flung; — 
But thou no more with thy sweet voice shalt come 

To meet me, Absalom ! 
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7. "And oh ! when I am stricken, and my heart, 

Like a bruised reed, is waiting to be broken, 
How will its love for thee, as I depart, 

Yeam for thine ear to drink its last deep token ! 
It were so sweet, amid death's gathering gloom, 

To see thee, Absalom ! 

8. " And now, farewell ! Tis hard to give thee up, 

With death so like a gentle slumber on thee ! — 
And thy dark sin!^ — oh ! I could drink the cup, 

If from this woe its bittemess had won thee. 
May God háve called thee, like a wanderer, home, 

My lost boy, Absalom !" 

9. He covered up his face, and bowed himself 
A moment on his child ; then, giving hira 
A look of melting teiidemess, he clasped 
His hands convnlsively, as if in prayer. 
And, as if strength were given him of God, 
He rose up calmly, and composed the pall 
Firmly and decently, — and left him there. 
As if his rest had been a breathing sleep. 

y. p. wiiiis (1807-1867). 



TUBAL-CAIN. 



1. Old Tubal-cain was a man of might, 

lil the days when earth was young ; 
By the fierce red light of his fumace bright, 

The strokes of his hammer rung ; 
And he lifted high his brawny hand 

On the iron glowing clear, 
Till the sparks rushed out in scarlet showers. 

As he fashioned the sword and spear. 
And he sung — " Hurrah for my handiwork ! 

Hurrah for the spear and sword ! 

i The reference is to AbBalom'8 rebellion agaimt his father. 
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Hurrah for the hand that shall wield them well ! 
For he shall be king and lord.*' 

2. To Tubal-cain came many a one, 

As he wrought by his roaring fire, 
And each one prayed for a strong steel blade, 

As the crown of his desire ; 
And he made them weapons sharp and strong, 

Till they shouted loud in glee, 
And gave him gifts of pearls and gold, 

And spoils of forest free. 
And they sung — " Hurrah for Tubal-cain, 

Who hath given us strength anew ! 
Hurrah for the smith ! hurrah for the fire ! 

And hurrah for the metal true !" 

3. But a sudden change came o'er his heart 

Ere the setting of the sun ; 
And Tubal-cain was fiUed with pain 

For the evil he had doně. 
He saw that men, with rage and hatě, 

Made war upon their kind ; 
That the land was red with the blood they shed, 

In their lust for camage blind. 
And he said — "Alas, that ever I made, 

Or that skill of mine should pian, 
The spear and the sword, for men whose joy 

Is to slay their fellow-man !" 

4. And for many a day old Tubal-cain 

Sat brooding o'er his woe ; 
And his hand f orbore to smite the ore, 

And his furnace smouldered low; 
But he rose at last with a cheerf ul face, 

And a bright courageous eye, 
And bared his strong right arm for work, 

While the quick flames mounted high ; 

And he sang — " Hurrah for my handiwork !" 

And the red sparks lit the air — 
(78) H 
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'' Not alone for the blade was the bright steel made^** 
And he fashioned the fírst ploTighshare. 

5. And men, taught wisdom from the past, 

In friendship joined their hands, 
Hung the sword in the halí, the spear on the wall, 

And ploughed the willing lands ; 
And sang — " Hurrah for Tubal-cain ! 

Our staunch good friend is he ; 
And, for the ploughshare and the plough. 

To him our praise shall be. 
But while oppression lifts its head, 

Or a tyrant would be lord,' 

Though we may thank hím for the plough, 

We will not forget the fwordP 

C, Maciajf, 



SOLOMON AND THE BEES. 

1. When Solomon was reigning in aU his gloiy, 

Unto his throne the Queen of Sheba came — 
(So in the Talmud you may read the story) — 

Drawn by the magie of the monarch'8 fame, 
To see the splendours of his court, and bring 
Some iitting tribute to the mighty king. 

2. Nor this alone : much had her highness heard 

What flowers of leaming graced the royal speech ; 
What gems of wisdom dropped with every word ; 

What wholesome lessons he was wont to teach 
In pleasing proverbs; and she wished, in sooth. 
To know if Rumour spoke the simple truth. 

3. Besides, the queen had heard (which piqued her most) 

How through the deepest riddles he could spy; 
How all the curious arts that women boast 

Were quite transparent to his piercing eye ; 
And so the queen had come — a royal guest — 
To put the 8age's cunning to the test. 
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4. And straight she held before the monarch^s view 

In either hand, a radiant wreath of flowers; 
The one, bedecked with every charming hue, 

Was newly culled from Nature^s choicést bowers; 
The other, no less fair in every part, 
Was the rare product of divinest Art. 

5. " Which is the true, and which the falše?" she said. 

Great Solomon was silent. AU amazed, 
Each wondering courtier shook his puzzled head ; 

While at the garlands long the monarch gazed, 
As one who sees a miracle, and fain, 
For very rapture, ne'er would speak again. 

6. " Which is the true?" once more the woman asked, 

Pleased at the fond amazement of the king ; 
" So wise a head should not be hardly tasked, 

Most learněd Liege, with such a trivial thing ! " 
But stíU the sage was silent ; it was plain 
A deepening doubt perplexed the royal brain. 

7. While thus Jie pondered, presently he sees, 

Hard by the casement — so the story goes — 
A little band of busy, bustling bees, 

Hunting for honey in a withered rose. 
The monarch smiled, and raised his royal head ; 
" Open the window !" — that was all he said. 

8. The window opened at the king^s command ; 

Within the rooms the eager insects flew, 
And sought the flowers in Sheba^s dexter hand ! 

And so the king and all the courtiers knew 
That wreath was Nature^s; — and the bafiSed queen 
Beturned to telí the wonders she had seen. 

9. My story teaches (every tale should bear 

A fltting moral) that the wise may fínd 
In trifles light as atoms in the air 

Some useful lesson to enrich the mind — 

Some truth designed to profit or to please — 

As Israeťs king leamed wisdom from the bees ! 

John L, Saxe. 
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OLD HANNAH. 

1 . 'Tis Sabbath mom, and a holý balni 

Drops down ou the heart like dew, 

And the snnbeams gleam 

Like a blessed dream 
Afar on the moiintains blue. 
Old Hannah's by her cottage door^ 
In her faded widow^s cap; 

She is isitting alone 

On the old gray stone, 
With the Bible in her lap. 

2. An oak is hanging o'er her head, 

And the bum is wimpling by ; 

The primroses peep 

From. their sylván keep> ^ 
And the lark is in the sky. 
Beneath that shade her children played, 
But the/re all away with Death, 

And she sits alone 

.On the old gray stone 
To hear what the Spirit saith. 

3. Her years are o'er threescore and ten, 

And her eyes are waxing dim, 

But the page is bright 

With a Hving light, 
And her heart leaps up to Him 
Who pours the mystic harmony 
Which the soul can only hear ! 

She ís not alone 

On the old gray stone, 
Tho' no earthly friend is near. 

4. There'8 no one left to love her now ; 

But the £ye that nevěr sleepe 
Looks on her in love 
From the heavens above, 



k 
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And with quiet joy ahe weeps : 
She feels the balm of blias is pour^d 
In her lone bearťs deepest rut ; 
And the widow lone 
On the old graj stone, 
Has a peace the world knows not. 

Alexander M^Louchlan. 



THEOUGH THE WOOD. 

1. Through the wood, through the wood, 

Warbles the merle ! 
Through the wood, through the wood, 

Gallops the earl ! 
Yet he heeds not its song 

As it sinks on his ear, 
For he lists to a Toioe 

Than its music more dear. 

2. Through the wood, through the wood, 

Once and away, 
The castle is gain'd, 

And the lady is gay : 
When her smile becomes sad, 

And her eyes become dim ; 
Her bosoni is glad, 

When she gazes on him ! 

3. Through the wood, through the wood, 

Over the wold, 
Bides onward a band 

Of true warriors bold ; 
They stop not for f orest, 

They halt not for water; 
Their chieftain in sorrow 

Is seeking his daughter. 

4. Through the wood, through the wood, 

Warbles the merle ; 
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Through the wood, through the wood, 

Prances the earl ; 

And on a gray palfrey 

• Comes pacing his bxide ; 

While an old man sits smiling, 

In joy, by her side. 

William ÁndardOH. 
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AULD ROBIN GRAY. 

1. When the sheep are in the fauld, when the kye'8^ come hame, 
And a' the weary warld to rest are gane, 

The waes o' my heart fa'^ in showers frae my ee,^ 
Unkent* by my guidman,^ wha sleeps sound by me. 

2. Young Jamie lo'ed me weel, and sought me for his bride, 
But saving ae° crown-piece he had naething beside ; 

To make the crown a pound my Jamie gaed to sea, 
And the crown and the pound — they were baith for me. 

3. He hadna been gane a twelvemonth and a day, 

When my father brake his arm and thecow was stown^ away ; 
My mither she f ell sick — ^my Jamie was at sea, 
And auld Robin Gray came a-courting me. 

4. My father couldna work — my mother couldna spin — 
I toiled day and night, but their bread I couldna win; 
Auld Rob maintained them baith, and, wi' tears in his ee, 
Said, " Jeanie, O for their sakes, will ye no marry me?" 

5. My heart it said na, and I looked for Jamie back, 
But hard blew the winds, and his ship was a wrack, 

^cowB. *íall. *eye. ^imkiiowii. ^huBband. 'one. ' stolen. 
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His ship was a wrack — why didna Jamie dee, 
Or why am I spared to cry wae is me ? 

6. My father urged me sair* — my mither didna speak, 

But she looked in my face till my heart was like to bi^ak ; 
They gied him my hand — my heart was in the sea — 
Aud so Bobin Gray he was guidman to me. 

7. 1 hadna been his wife a week but only four, 
When, mournfu' ^ as I sat on the stane at my dooř, 
I saw my Jamie's ghaist, for I couldna think it he, 
Till he said : " I'm come hame, love, to marry thee !" 

8. Oh, sair sair did we greet,^ and mickle^ say of a',* 
I gied him ae kiss, and bade him gang awa'^ — 
I wish that I were dead, but I'm na like to die, 
For, though my heart is broken, I'm but young, wae is me! 

9. 1 gang like a ghaist, and I carena much to spin, 
I daurna think o' Jamie, for that wad be a sin, 
But I'll do my best a gude wife to be. 
For, oh ! Eobin Gray, he is kind to me. 

Lady Anně Bamard (1750 — 1825). 



THE DIVER 

(Frqpi the Oerman,) 

1. " Oh, where is the knight or the squire so bold 

Aa to dive to the bowling Charybdis ^ below? 
I cast in the whirlpool a goblet of gold, 

And o'er it already the dark waters flow ; 
Whoever to me may the goblet bring, 
Shall háve for his g^erdon that gift of his king." 

2. He spoke, and the cup from the terríble steep, 

That, rugged and hoary, hung over the verge 

1 very much. ' moumf uL ' weep. * much. * all. * away. 
' A Whirlpool between Italy and Sicily, said, in ancient times, to háve been 
very dangerous ; hence, generally, any whirlpooL 
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Of the endless and measaielesB world oí the deep, 

Swirled ÍDto the maelstrom that maddened the surge. 
'* And where is the diver so Btout to go — 
I ask ye again — ^to the deep below?" 

3. And the knights and the squires that gathered around, 

Stood silent — and fixed on the oceán their eyes ; 
They looked on the dismal and savage Profound, 

And the peril chilled back eveiy thought of the prize. 
And thrice spoke the monarch — " The cup to win, 
Is there nevěr a wight who will venture in?" 

4. And all| aa before, heard in silence the king, 

Till a youth with an aspect nnfearing but gentle, 
'Mid the tremulous squires — stepped out from the ring, 

Unbuckling his girdle, and doffing his mantle ; 
And the murmuring crowd, as they parted asunder, 
On the stately boy cast their looks of wonder. 

5. As he strode to the marge of the summit, and gave 

One glance on the gulf of that merdless main, 
Lo ! the wave that for ever devours the wave, 

Gasts roaringly up the Charybdis again ; 
And, as with the swell of the far thunder-boom, 
Bushes f oamingly f orth from the heart of the gloom. 

6. And it bubbles and seethes, and it hisses and roars, 

As when fíre is with water oonmiixed and contending, 
And the spray of its wrath to the welkin up-soars, 

And flood upon fiood hurries on, nevěr ending ; 
And it nevěr will rest, nor from travail be free, 
Like a sea that is labouring the birth of a sea. 

7. Yet, at length, comes a lull o'er the mighty commotion, 

And dark through the whiteness, and still through the swell, 
The Whirlpool cleaves downward and downward in oceán, 

A yawning abyss, like the pathway to hell ; 
The stiller and darker the f arther it goes, 
Sucked into that smoothness the breakers repose. 

8. The youth gave his trust to his Maker ! Before 

That path through the riven abyss dosed again, 
Hark ! a ahriek from the gazers that circle the ahore, — 
And, behold ! he is whirled in the grasp of the main ! 
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And o'er him the breákers mysteriously rolled, 
And the giant mouth dosed on the swimmer bo bold. 

9. All was still on the height, savé the murmur that went 
From the grave of the deep, sounding hollow and fell, 
Or savé when the tremulous sighing lament 

TriUed from lip iinto lip, — " Gallant youth faře thee well I" 
More hollow and more wails the deep on the ear — 
More dread and more dread growa suspense in its f ear. 

10. If thou shouldst in those waters thy diadem fling, 

And cry, — " Who may find it, shall win it and wear; " 
God wot, though the prize were the crown of a king — 

A crown, at such hazard, were valued too dear. 
For nevěr shall lips of the living reveal 
What the deeps that howl yonder in terror conceal. 

11. Oh, many a bark, to that breast grappled fast. 

Has gone down to the fearful and fathomless grave ; 
Again, crashed together the keel and the mast. 

To be seen tossed aloft in the glee of the wave I 
Like the growth of a storm, ever louder and dearer, 
Grows the roar of the gulf rising nearer and nearer. 

12. And it bubbles and seethes, and it hisses and roars. 

As when fíre is with water commixed and contending ; 
And the spray of its wrath to the welkin up-soars, 

And flood upon flood hurries on, nevěr ending, 
And as with the swell of the far thunder-boom, 
Rushes roaringly f orth from the heart of the gloom. 

13. And, lo ! from the heart of that far-fioating gloom, 

Like the wings of the cygnet — what gleams on the sea? 
Lo I an arm and a neck glancing up from the tomb ! 

Steering stalwart and shoreward. O joy, it is he I 
The lef t hand is lif ted in trimnph ; behold, 
It waves as a trophy the goblet of gold ! 

14. And he breathed deep, and he breathed long, 

And he greeted the heavenly delight of the day. 
They gáze on each other — they shout as they throng — 

" He lives — ^lo, the oceán has rendered its prey ! 
And safe from the whirlpool and free from the grave, 
Ck}mes back to the daylight the soul of the brave I " 
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15. And he comes, with the crowd in their clamour and glee; 

And the goblet his daring has won from the water, 
He lifts to the king as he sinks on his knee — 

And the king from her maidens has beckoned his daughter. 
She pours to the boy the bright wine which they bring, 
And thns spoke the Direr — " Long life to the Eling I 

16. "Happy they whom the rose-hues of daylight rejoice, 

The air and the sky that to mortals are given 1 
May the horror below nevěr more find a voice — 

Nor men stretch too far the wide mercy of Heaven ! 
Nevermore, nevermore may he lift from the sight 
The veil which is woven with terror and night I 

17. ''Quick brightening like lightning, the oceán roshed o^er me, 

Wild floating, bome down f athom-deep from the day ; 
Till a torrent rushed out on the torrents that bore me, 

And doubled the tempest that whirled me away. 
Vain, vain was my struggle — the circle had won me, 
Kound and round in its dance the mad element spun me. 

18. "Prom the deep, then I called upon God, and He heard me, 

In the dread of my need, He vouchsafed to mine eye 
A rock jutting out from the grave that interred me ; 

I sprung there, I clung there, and death passed me by, 
And, lo ! where the goblet gleamed through the abyss, 
By a coral reef saved from the far Fathomless. 

19. "Below, at the foot of that precipice drear, 

Spread the gloomy, and purple, and pathless Obscure 1 
A silence of horror that slept on the ear, 

That the eye more appalled might the horror endure ! 
Salamander, snake, dragon — vast reptiles that dwell 
In the deep — coiled about the grim jaws of their hell. 

20. " Dark crawled, glided/dark the unspeakable swarms, 

Clumped together in masses, misshapen and vast ; 
Here clung and here bristled the fashionless f orms ; 

Here the dark moving bulk of the hammer-físh passed ; 
And, with teeth grinning white, and a menacing motion, 
Went the terrible shark — the hyena of oceán. 

21. " There I hung, and the awe gathered icily o'er me, 

So far from the earth, where man's help there was none I 
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The one human thing, with the goblins before me — 

Alone — in a loneness so ghastly — alonef 
Deep iinder the reach of the sweet living breath, 
And begirt with the broods of the desert of death. 

22. " Methought, as I gazed through the darkness, that now 

I saw a dread hundred-limbed creature — its prey ! — . 
And darted, devouring ; I sprang f rom the bough 

Of the coral, and swept on the horrible way ; 
And the whirl of the mighty wave seized me once more, 
It seized me to savé me, and dash to the shore." 

23. On the youth gazed the monarch, and marvelled, quoth he, 

" Bold diver, the goblet I promised is thine ; 
And this ring I will give, a fresh guerdon to thee — 

Nevěr jewels more precious shone up from the mine — 
If thou'lt bring me fresh tidings, and venture again, 
To say what lies hid in the innermost main I " 

24. Then out spake the daughter in tender emotion — 

"Ah! father, my father, what more oan there rest? 
Enongh of this sport with the pitiless oceán — 

He has served thee as none would, thyself hast confessed. 
If nothing can slake thy wild thirst of desire, 
Let thy knights put to shame the exploit of the sqnire ! " 

25. The king seized the goblet, he swung it on high, 

And whirling, it fell in the roar of the tide : 
" But bring back that goblet again to my eye, 

And I'll hold thee the dearest that rides by my síde ; 
And thine arms shall embrace, as thy bride, I decree, 
The maiden whose pity now pleadeth for thee." 

26. And heaven, as he listened, spoke out from the space, 

And the hope that makes heroes shot fláme from his eyes ; 
He gazed on the blush in that beautiful face — 

It pales — at the f eet of her f athej she lies ! 
How priceless the guerdon ! a moment — a breath — 
And headlong he plunges to lif e and to death ! 

27. They hear the loud surges sweep back in their swell, 

Ťheir coming the thunder-sound heralds along ! 
Fond eyes yet are tracking the spot where he fell, 
They come, the wild waters, in tumult and throng 
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Boaring up to the cliff — roaring back as before, 
But no wave ever brings the lost youth to the shore. 

SckilUr (1759 — 1805). 



LODGINGS FOE SINGLE GENTLEMEN. 

1. Who has e'er been in London, that ovei^own pláce, 
Has seen " Lodgings to Let," staře him fnll in the face ; 
Some are good, and let dearly; while some, 'tis well known. 
Are 80 dear, and so bad, they are best let alone. 

2. Will Waddle, whose temper was studious and lonely, 
Hired lodgings that took single gentlemen only ; 
But Will was so fat, he appeared like a tnn, 

Or like two single gentlemen rolled into one. 

3. He entered his rooms, and to bed he retreated, 
But aU the night long he f elt fevered and heated ; 
And though heavy to weigh as a score of fat sheep, 
He was not by any means heavy to sleep. 

4. Next night 'twas the samé ; and the next, and the next ; 
He perspired like an ox ; he was nervous and vexed ; 
Week passed after week, till, by weekly succession, 

His weakly condition was past all expression. 

5. In six months his acquaintance began much to doubt him ; 
For his skin, " like a lady's loose gown " hung about him. 
He sent for a doctor, and cried like a ninny: 

" I háve lost many pounds — make me well — ^there's a guinea.'' 

6. The doctor looked wise : " A slow fever," he said : 
Frescribed sudorifícs and going to bed. 

" Sudorifícs in bed," exclaimed Will, " are humbugs ! 
IVe enough of them there without paying for drugs ! " 

7. Will kicked out the doctor; but when ill indeed, 
E'en dismissing the doctor don't always succeed ; 
So, calling his host, he said : " Sir, do you know, 
I'm the fat single gentleman six months ago? 

8. "Look 'e, landlord, I think," argued Will with a grin, 
** That with honest intentions you fírst took me in; 
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But from the fint night — and to say it I'in bold — 
IVe been so hang*d bot, tbat I'm sure I caugbt cold." 

9. Quotb tbe landlord : " Till now I ne*er bad a dispute ; 
I'ye let lodgings ten years, I'm a baker to boot ; 
In airíng your sbeets, sir, my wif e is no sloven ; 
And your bed is immediately over my oven." 

10. " The oven I " says WiU. Says the host : " Why this passion? 
In that excellent bed died three people of fashion. 

Why so crusty, good sir?" "Zounds I" cries Will, in a taking, 
" Who wonldn't be crusty with half a year's baking?" 

11. Will paid for his rooms ; cried the host, with a sneer, 
"Well, I see youVe been going away half a year." 
"Friend, we can't well agree; yet no quarrel," Will said; 
" But I'd rather not perish while you make your bread." 

Oeorgt Colman (1762 — 1836). 



NORA^S VOW. 



1. Hear what Highland Nora said : 
" The Earlie'8 son I will not wed, 
Should all the race of Nátuře die, 
And none be left but he and I. 
For all the gold, for all the gear, 
And all the lands both far and near, 
That ever valour lost oř won, 

I would not wed the £arlie's son." 

2. "A maiden^s vows, (old Callum spoke,) 
Are lightly made and lightly broke : 
The heather on the mountain^s height 
Begins to bloom in purple light ; 

The frost-wind soon shall sweep away 
That lustre deep from glen and brae ; 
Yet Nora, ere its bloom be gone, 
May blithely wed the Earlie*s son." 

3. " The swan," she said, " the lake's clear breast 
May barter for the eagle's nést ; 
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The Awe'8^ fierce stream may backward tum, 
Ben-Cruachan* fall and crush Kilchurn ;' 
Our kilted clans, when blood is high, 
Before their foes may tura and íly; 
But I, were all these marvels doně, 
Would nevěr wed the Earlie's son." 

4. Still in the water-lily^s shade 

Her wontecf nést the wild swan made ; 

Ben-Cruachan stands as fast as ever, 

Still downward foams the Awe's fierce rivei* ; 

To shun the clash of foeman's steel 

No Highland brogue^ has turned the heel : 

But Nora's heart is lost and won, 

She's wedded to the Earlie's son ! 

Sir Walter ScoU (1771 — 1832). 



THE ASTRONOMICAL ALDERMAN. 

1. The pedant or scholastikos became 

The butt of all the Grecian jokes ; — 
With US, poor Paddy bears the blame 

Of blunders made by other folks ; 
Though we háve certain civic sages 

Term'd Aldermen, who perpetrate 

Bulls as legitimate and great 
As any that the classic pages 
Of old Hierocles^ can show, 
Or Mr. Milleťs, commonly call^d Joe.^ 

1 A ríver of Argyleshire which flows out of Loch Awe into Loch Etive. 

2 A mountain on the N. of Loch Awe. 

B Kilchurn Castle is a noble relic of feudal ages. No other ancient castle 
in the Western Highlands can compete with it in point of magnitude. 

* Stout coarse shoe made of horse-hide with the hair on. 

A An ancient Greek author of a collection of ludicrous storíes and anecdotes. 

* A noted comedian bom in 1084. He is regarded as the representative of 
the very idea of Joking— though he was so completely innocent of anything 
like joking, that his companions, as a Jest, ascribed every new joke that was 
made to him. 
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2. One of these turtle-eating men, 
Not much excelling in his spelling, 

When ridicule he meant to brave, 
Said he was more PH. than N. 

Meaning thereby, more phoól than navBy 
Though they who knew our cunning Thraso^ 
Pronounced it flattery to say so. — 
His civic brethren to express 

His " double double toil and trouble," 
And bustling noisy emptiness, 

Had christeďd him Sir Hubble Bubble. 

3. This wight ventripotent was dining 
Once at the Grocers' Halí, and lining 

With calipee and calipash 
That tomb omnivorous— his paunch. 
Then on the haunch 

Inflicting many a horrid gash, 
When, having swallow'd six oř seven 

Pouuds, he fell into a mood 

Of such supreme beatitude, 
That it reminded him of heaven, 
And he began with mighty honhomie 

To talk astronomy. 
" Sir," he exclaim^d between his bumpera, 

"Copemicus^ and Tycho Brahe,^ 

And all those chaps háve had their day; 
They^ve written monstrous lies, sir, — thumpers ! — 
Move round the sun? — iťs talking treason ; 
The earth stands still — it stands to reason. 
Eound as a globe? — stuff— humbug— fable ! 
Iťs a flat sphere; like this here table, 

1 A brafi^art soldier In one of Tereiice'g coniedies. 

< A diatingaighed astronomer bom at Thom in Poland in 1478. He ilrst 
taught that the earth is a planet and moves around the sun, in contradistinc- 
tion to the prevailing belief in what was called the systém of Ptolemy— 1.«. 
that the sun moved around the earth. 

*■ A celebrated Swedish astronomer bom in 1546. The king of Denmark 
fumished him with the means of erecting an observátory on one of the small 
islands in the Sound. 
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And the sun overhangs this sphere, 
Ay — ^just like that there chandelier." 

4. " But ," quoth his neighbour, " when the sun 
From east to vrest his course has run, 
How comes it that he shows his face 

Next morning in his fonner placet" 

5. " Ho ! there^s a pretty question tmly !" 
Eeplied our wight with an unruly 
Burst of laughter and delight, 

So much his triumph seem'd to please him ; 
" Why, blockhead, he goes back at night, 
And thaťs the reason no one sees him.'' 

fforcuse Smith ( 1779 — 1849 ). 



I 



THE JESTER CONDEMNED TO DEATH. 

1. One of the kings of Scanderoon,i 

A royal jester 
Had in his train, a gross buffoon, 

Who iised to pester 
The court with tricks inopportune, 
Venting on the highest folks his 
Scurvy pleasantries and hoaxes. 

2. It needs some sense to play the fool, 
Which wholesome rule 

Occurr^d not to our jackanapes, 

Who consequently found his freaks 

Lead to innumerable scrapes, 

And quite as many kicks and tweaks, 

Which only seem^d to make him faster 

Try the patience of his master. 

i Iskenderún, a seaport town of Syria, north of Antioch. Near it Is the 
plain of IsBUS, where Darius was defeated by Alexander the Great, B.C. 883. 
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3. Some sin, at last, beyond all measure 
Incun^d the desperate displeasure 

Oí his serene and raging highness ; 
Whether he twitch*d his most reVered 
And sacred beard, 

Qr had iutruded on the shyness 
Of the seraglio, oř let fly 
An epigram at royalty, 
None knows ; — his sin was an occult one ; 
But records telí us that the sultán, 
Meaning to terrify the knave, 

Exclaim'd — " Tis time to stop that breath ; 
Thy doom is sealed, presům ptuous slavě ! 

Thou stanďst condemn'd to certain death. 
Silence, base rebel ! — no replying ! — 

But such is my indulgence still 

Out of my own free grace and will 
I leave to thee the mode of dying." 

4. " Thy royal will be doně — 'tis just," 
Beplied the wretch, and kiss'd the dust ; 

" Since, my last momeuts to assuage, 
Your majesty's humane decree 
Has deign'd to leave the choice to me, 

I'll die, 80 please you, of old age \'' 

Horaoi Smith ( 1779 — 1849). 



THE DAMSEL OF PERU. 

1. Where olivě leaves were twinkling in every wind that blew 
There sat, beneath the pleasant shade, a damsel of Peru; 
Betwixt the slender boughs, as they opezied to the air, 
Came glimpses of her snowy arm and of her glossy hair ; 
And Bweetly rang her silver voice amid that shady nook, 

As f rom the shrubby glen is heard the sound of hidden brook. 

2. 'Tis a song of love and valonr, in the noble Spanish tongue, 
That once upon the sunny plains of Old Castile was sung, 

(78) I 
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When, from their mountain holds, on the Mooriah rout below. 
Had rushed the Christixms like a flood, and swept away the foe. 
Awhile the melody is still, and then breaks forth anew 
A wďder rhyme, a livelier notě, of freedom and Peru. 

3. For 8he has boond the sword to a youthful lover'8 side, 

And Bent him to the war, the day she should háve been his bride, 
And bade him bear a f aithful heart to battle for the right, 
And held the fonntains of her eyes tiU he waa out of sight. 
Since the parting kiss was given, six weaiy months are fled, 
And yet the f oe is in the land, and blood must yet be shed. 

4. A white hand parts the branches, a lovely face looks forth, 

And bright dark eyes gáze steadfastly and sádly toward the north; 
Thou lookest in vain, sweet maíden ; the sharpest sight would fail 
To spy a sign of human life abroad in all the vale; 
For the noon is coming on, and the sunbeams fíercely beat, 
And the silent hills and forest tops seem reeling in the heat. 

5. That white hand is withdrawn, that fair sad face is gone ; 
But the music of that silver voice is flowing sweetly on — 
Not, as of latě, with cheerful toneš, but moumfully and low, — 
A ballad of a tender maid heart-broken long ago, 

Of him who died in battle, the youthful and the brave, 
And her who died of sorrow upon his early grave. 

6. But see, along that rugged path, a fiery horseman ride ; 

See the tom plume, the tamished belt, the sabre at his sýie ; 
His spurs are in his horse's sides, his hand casts loose the rein ; 
There's sweat upon the streaming flank, and foam upon the mane; 
• He speeds towards that olivě bower along the shaded hill : 
God shield the hapless maiden there, if he should mean her ill ! 

7. And suddenly the song has ceased, and suddenly I hear 

A shriek sent up amid the shade — a shriek — but not of f ear ; 
For tender accents follow, and tenderer pauses speak 
The overflow of gladness when words are all too weak : 
" I lay my good sword at thy feet, for now Peru is free, 
And I am come to dwell beside the olivě grove with thee." 

* W. C. Bryant (1794— 1878). 
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THE SWOED. 

1. 'Twas the bgittle-field, and the cold pale inoon 

Look^d down on the dead and dying, 
And the wind passed o'er with a dirge and a wail, 

Where the young and the brave were lying. 
"With his fatheťs sword in his red right hand, 

And the hostile dead around him, 
Lay a youthfiil chief ; but his bed was the ground, 

And the grave's icy sleep had bound him. 

2. A reckless rover, 'mid death and doom, 

Pass'd, a soldier, his plunder seeking, 
Careless he stepped where friend and foe 

Lay alike in their life-blood reeking. 
Drawn by the shine of the warrior^s sword, 

The soldier paused beside it ; 
He wreuched the hand with a gianťs strength, 

But the grasp of the dead detied it. 

3. He loosed his hold, and his English heart 

Took part with the dead before him, 
And he honouťd the brave who died sword in hand, 

As with sof ten'd brow he leaned o'er him. 
" A soldier^s death thou hast boldly died, 

A soldier^s grave won by it ; 
Before I wouid také that sword from thine hand 

My own life's blood should dye it. 

4. " Thou shalt not be left for the carrion crow, 

Or the wolf to batten o'er thee; 
Oř the coward insult the gallant dead, 

Who in life had trembled before thee." 
Then dug he a grave in the crimson earth 

Where his warrior foe was sleeping ; . 
And he laid him there in honour and rest, 

With his sword in his own brave keeping. 

Mm London { z8o2 — 1839 ). 
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BALLAD OF THE SAILOR'S CHILDREN. 

1. Father ! why linger on the waves? Our kitchen fire bums bright, 
And shines upon your empty chair, a-welcoming the night ; 
The son has seen us all day long, listening your step to hear — 
Why come you not across the sea— our father, ever dear ! 

2. Long time since first you went away I We counted as it passed ; 
And this was to háve been the day you would retům at last : 
Ohi how our hearts beat as it came, with thinking upon you, 
And how we wearied for the dawn — our father, ever true ! 

3. We watch'd, and saw the moming sun far in the east appear : 
" He must be on his way (we said) — he must be very near." 

We watch'd, and saw the evening sun decline far in the west : 
" He'll come before iťs night (we said) — our father, ever best ! " 

4. Night has brought only clouds and storms. We heard the wild 

sea-mew, 
And in its shrieks we thought it bade us go a-seeking you. 
All day we waited at the dooř, your smile and kiss to fínd, 
But now we stand upon the shore — our father, ever kind ! 

5. And wherefore come you not? The waves begin to swell and dash, 
And through the black clouds, far away, we see the lightning flash: 
The wind is bursting from the sky, and lashing up the flood — 
O Heaven protéct the ship that holds our father, ever good ! 

6. No mother now háve we to pray for you at night and mom, 
Or dress us in our best array the day you should retům ; 
She is not here to kiss your brow, wet with the salt sea-wave, 
If cold and weary-wom wert thou — our father, ever brave ! 

7. But come — oh, come! And you will see how bright the fíre will 

blaze ; 
And we will, as she bade us, be your children good always ; 
And though that she is dead and gone, we would not háve you pine, 
Or stay away — for are not we — our father — ever thine ! 

S. And when you weary, we will bríng, as we did long ago, 
Our chairs about your knees, and sing " The Stormy Winds do 

Blow;" 
And we can telí you all again the stories that she told, 
How you fought the French upon the main — our father, ever bold! 
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9. Oh! ever as the lightning gleams, we think we see you nigh ; 
And ever as the wild wind screams, we think we hear yon cry ; 
And ever as the towering tide sends up its hissing spray, 
We think upon our mother dead, and f athw, far away ! 

10. But she said we wonld not be alone, and therefore should not weep. 
For He that cares for the shom-lamb woilld watch you on the deep, 
And in His own time send to us, across the weary wave, 
Our f ather, ever dear, and true, and kind, and good, and brave. 

AUxandoí* Whitelaw. 



DAEA. 

1. When Persia's sceptre trembled in a hand 
Wilted with harem-heats, and all the land 
Was hovered over by those vulture ills 
That snuff decaying empire from afar, 
Then, with a nature balanced as a stár, 
Dara arose a shepherd of the hills. 

2. He who had govemed fleecy subjects well 
Made his own village by the šelf -samé spell 
Secure and quiet as a guarded f old ; 

Then, gathering strength by slow and wise degrees, 
Under his sway, to neighbour villages 
Order retumed, and faith, and justice old. 

3. Now when it fortuned that a king more wise 
Endued the realm with brain and hands and eyes, 
He sought on every side men brave and just ; 
And having heard our mountain shepherďs praise, 
How he refiUed the mould of elder days, 

To Dara gave a satrapy in trust. 

4. So Dara shepherded a province wide, 

Nor in his viceroy's sceptre took more pride 
Than in his crook before ; but envy fínds 
More food in cities than on mountains bare; 
And the frank sun of natures clear and rare 
Breeds poisonous fogs in low and marish minds. 
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5. Soon it was hissed into the royal ear, 

That, though wise Dara's province, year by year, 
Like a great sponge, sucked wealth and plenty up, 
Yet, when he squeezed it at the king^s behest, 
Some yellow drops, more rich than all the rest, 
Went to the fílling of his private cup. 

6. For proof, they said, that, wheresoe'er he went, 
A chest, beneath whose weight the camel bent, 
Went with him ; and no mortal eye had seen 
What was therein, savé only Dara'8 own ; 

But, when 'twas opened, all his tent was known 
To glow and light with heapěd jewek' sheen. 

7. The king set forth for Dara's province straightj 
There, as was fit, outside the city^s gate, 

The viceroy met him with a stately train, 
And there, with archers circled, close at hand, 
A camel with the chest was seen to stand : 
The king's brow reddened, for the guilt was plain. 

8. " Open me here," he cried, " this treasiire- chest !" 
Twas doně ; and only a worn shepherďs vest 

Was found therein. Some blushed and hung the head ; 

Not Dara ; open as the sky's blue roof 

He stood, and " O my lord, behold the proof 

That I was faithf ul to my trust,'* he said. 

9. " To govern men, lo all the spell I had ! 
My soul in these rudé vestments ever clad 
Still to the unstained past kept true and leal, 

Still on these plains could breathe her mountain air, 

And fortune'8 heaviest gifts serenely bear, 

Which bend men from their truth and make them reel. 

10. " For ruling wisely I should háve small skill, 
Were I not lord of simple Dara still ; 
That sceptre kept, I could not lose my way." 
Strange dew in royal eyes grew round and bright, 
And strained the throbbing lids ; — bef oře 'twas night 
Two added provinces blest Dara's sway. 

Jamts Jtutsell Lowell. 
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THE SINGING LEAVES. 

1. " What fairings will ye that I bring]" 

Said the king to his daughters three ; 
" For I to Vanity Fair am boiin, 

Now say what shall they be?" 
Then up and spake the eldest daughter, 

That lady tall and grand : 
" O bring me pearls and diamonds great, 

And gold rings for my hand." 

2. Thereafter spake the second daughter, 

That was both white and red : 
" For me bring silks that will stand alone, 

And a gold comb for my head." 
Then came the tum of the least daughter, 

That was whiter than thistle-down, 
And among the gold of her blithesome hair 

Dim shone the golden crown. 

:5. " There came a bird this moming 

And sang 'neath my bower-eaves, 
Till I dreamed, as his music made me, 

*Ask thou for the singing leaves."' 
Then the brow of the king swelled crimson 

With a flusli of angry scorn : 
" Well háve ye spoken, my two eldest, 

And chosen as ye were born ; 

4. '^ But she like a thing of peasant race, 

That is happy binding the sheaves;*' 
Then he saw her dead mother in her face, 

And said, " Thou shalt háve thy leaves." 
He mounted and rode three days and nights 

Till he came to Vanity Fair, 
And 'twas easy to buy the gems and the silk, 

But no singing leaves were there. 
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5. Then deep in the greenwood rode he, 

And asked of every tree, 
" O, if you háve ever a singing leaf , 

I pray you to give it me ! " 
But the trees all kept their counsel, 

And nevěr a word said they, 
Only there sighed f rom the pine-tops 

A music of sea far away. 

6. Only the pattering aspen 

Made a sound of growing rain, 
That fell ever faster and faster," 

Then faltered to silence again. 
" O, where shall I find a little f oot-page 

That would win both hoše and shoon, 
And wiU bring to me the singing leaves -i 

If they grow under the moon?" 

7. Then lightly tumed him Walter the page, 

By the stirrup as he ran : 
" Now pledge ye me the truesome word 

Of a king and gentleman, 
That you will give me the first, first thiug 

You meet at your castle gate, 
And the princesa shall get the singing leaves, 

Or mine be a traitor^a fate." 

8. The king's head dropped upon his breast 

A moment, as it might be ; 
" 'Twill be my dog," he thought, and said, 

" My faith I plight to thee." 
Then Walter took from next his heart 

A packet small and thin, 
" Now give you this to the Príncess Anně, 

The singing leaves are therein." 

9. As the king rode in at his castle gate, 

A maiden to meet him ran^ 
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And " Welcome, father !" she laughed and cried 

Together, the Princess Aime. 
" Lo, here the singing leaves," quoth he, 

" And woe, but they cost me dear !" 
She took the packet, and the smile 

Deepened down beneath the tear. 

10. It deepened down tiU it reached her heart, 

And then gushed up again, 
And lighted her tears as the sudden suu 

Transfigures the summer rain. 
And the iirst leaf, when it was opened, 

Sang : " I am Walter the page, 
And the songs I sing 'neath thy window 

Are my oniy heritage." 

11. And the second leaf sang : ''But in the land 

That is neither on earth oř sea, 
My lute and I are lords of more 

Than thrice this kingdom's fee." 
And the third leaf sang : " Be mine ! be mine ! " 

And ever it sang, " Be mine ! " 
Then sweeter it sang and ever sweeter, 

And said, " I am thine, thine, thine." 

12. At the first leaf she grew pale enough, 

At the second she turned aside, 
At the third, 't was as if a lily flushed 

"With a rose^s red hearťs tide. 
" Good counsel gave the bird," said she, 

" I háve my hope thrice o'er, 
For they sing to my very heart," she said, 

" And it sings to them evermore." 

13. She brought to him her beauty and truth, 

But and broad earldotns three, 
And he made her queen of the broader lands 
He held of his lute in fee. 

Jatnei Riisaell Lovfell. 
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THE JESTEK^S SEEMON. 

1. The Jester «hook his hood and bells, and leaped upon a chair, 

The pages laughed, the women screamed, and tosaed tiieir scented 

hair; 
The falcon whistled, stag-hounds bayed, the lap-dog barked without, 
The scullion dropped the pitcher brown, the cook railed at the lout ; 
The steward, counting out his gold, let pouch and money fall, 
And why ? because the Jester rose to say grace in the hxďl ! 

2. The page played with the heron's plume, the steward with his chain, 
The butler drummed upon the board, and laughed with might and 

main; 
The grooms beat on their metal cans, and roared till they tumed red, 
But still the Jester shut his eyes, and rolled his witty head ; 
And when they grew a little still, read half a yard of text, 
And waving hand, struck on the de^, then írowued like one perplexed. 

3. ** Dear sinners all," the fool began, " man's life is but a jest, 
A dream, a shadow, bubble, air, a vapour at the best. 

In a thousand pounds of law I fínd not a single ounce of love : 
A blind man killed the parson's cow in shooting at the dove ; 
The fool that eats till he is sick must f ast till he is well ; 
The wooer who can ílatter most will bear away the bell. 

4. " Let no man halloo he is safe till he is through the wood ; 
He who will not when he may, must tarry when he should. 

He who laughs at crooked men should need walk very straight ; 
O he who once has won a name may lie a-bed till e^ht. 
Make haste to purchase house and land, be very slow to wed ; 
Trne coral needs no painter's brush, nor need be daubed with red. 

5. ** The friar, preaching, cursed the thief (the pudding in his sleeve). 
To fish for sprats with golden hooks is foolish, by your leave — 

To travel well — an ass's ears, ape's face, hog's mouth, and ostrich legs. 
He does not care a pin for thieves who limps about and begs. 
Be always first man at a f east and last man at a fray ; 
The short way round, in špite of all, is still the longest way. 

6. * * When the hungry curate licks the knif e there's not much for the derk ; 
When the pilot, tumingpaleand sick, looksup — thestormgrowsdark." 
Then loud they laughed, the fat cook^s tears ran down into the pan ; 
The steward shook, that he was forced to drop the brimming can ; 
And then again the women screamed, and every stag-hound bayed— 
And why? because the motley fool so wise a sermon made ! 

Geo, Thonibury ( 1828 — 1876 ). 
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THE PARTITION OF THE EARTH. 

I 

IMITATED FROM SCHILLER. 

1. " Také ye the world ! I give it ye for ever," 

Said Jupiter to men ; " for now I mean ye 
To hold it as your heritage : so sever 

The earth like brothers, as ye please, between ye." 
All who had hands took what they could ; the needy, 

Both old and young, most bušily einploy'd 'em; 
The farmer had the fields ; the lord, more greedy, 

Seiz'd on the woods for chase, and he enjoy'd 'em. 

2. To get his share the merchant took all sly ways ; 

The abbot had the vineyards in partition ; 
The kiiig kept all the bridges and the highways ; 

And claimed a tenth of all things in addition. 
Long after the division was completed , 

Game in the poet — absent, not at distance : 
Alas, 'twas over — not to be repeated — 

All given away, as if he'd no existence. 

3. " Ah, woe is me! 'mid bounty so unbounded, 

Shall I, thy truest son, be thus neglected?" 
He cried aloud, and his complaint resounded, 

As he drew near Jove's throne quite unexpected. 
" If in the Land of Visions you resided/' 

Said Jo ve, " and anger feel, to me don*t show it. 
Where were you when the world was first divided?" 

" I was clpse by thee," answer'd the poor poet. 

4. " With glory of thy face mine eyes were aching, 

And music fill^d mine ears while gifts you squander^d ; 
The earthly for the heavenly thus forsaking, 

Forgive my spirit that a while it wander^d." 
*• Whaťs to be doně?" said Jove — "the world is given; 

Fields, chases, towns, circumference, and centre. 
If youYe content to dwell with me in heaven, 

'Tis open to you when you please to enter." 

Aiion9fmous. 
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EPIC POETRY.— THE IDTLL. 



HIAWATHA'S WOOING. 

1. At tlie doorway of his "wigwam 
Sat the ancient Arrow-maker, 
In the land of the Dacotahs/ 
MakÍDg arrow-heads of jasper, 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony. 
At his side in all her beauty, 
Sat the lovely Minnehaha, 

Sat his daughter, Laughing Water, 
Plaiting mats of flags and rushes ; 
Of the past the old maďs thoughts were 
And the maiden's of the future. 

2. He was thinking, as he sat there, 
Of the days, when with such arrows 
He had struck the deer and bison, 
On the Muskoday, the meadow ; 
Shot the wild goose, flying southward, 
On the wing, the clamorous Wawa; 
Thinking of the great war-parties, 
How they came to buy his arrows, 
Could not fight without his arrows. 
Ah, no more such noble warriors 
Could be found on earth, as they were ! 
Now the men were all like women, 
Only ušed their tongues for weapons ! 

3. She was thinking of a hunter, | 
From another tribe and country, í 
Young and tall and very handsome, J 
Who one morning, in the spring-time, 

1 The Dakotah Indians constitute a coUection of North American tribes 
inhabiting Nebraska, Wyoming, <fec. They are oíten called Sioux. Their 
language shows them to be of a different stock from most of the Indián 
tribes. 
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Came to buy her f atheťs arrows, 
Sat and rested in the wigwam, 
Lingered long about the doorway, 
Looking back, as he departed. 
She had heard her father praise him, 
Praise his courage and his wisdom ; 
Would he come again for arrows 
To the Falls of Miunehaha? 
On the mat her hands lay idle, 
And her eyes were very dreamy. 

4. Through their* thoughts they heard a foetstep^ 
Heard a rustling in the branches, 

And, with glowing cheek and forehead, 
With the deer upon his shoulders, 
Suddenly from out the woodlauds 
Hiawatha stood before them. 

5. Straight the ancient Arrow-maker 
Looked up gravely from his labour, 
Laid aside th' unfínished arrow, 
Bade him enter at the doorway, 
Saying, as he rose to meet him,— 

" Hiawathaj you are wdcome ! " 
At the feet of Laughing Water 
Hiawatha laid his burden, 
Threw the red deer from his shoulders ; 
And the maiden looked up at him, 
Looked up from her mat of rashes, 
Said with gentle look and accent, — 

" You are wdcome, Hiawatha/" 

€. Very spacious was the wigwam, 

Made of deer-skin dressed and whitened, 
With the gods of the Dacotahs 
Drawn and painted on its curtains ; 
And 80 tall the doorway, hardly 
Hiawatha stooped to enter, 
Hardly touched his eagle-feathers 
As he entered at the doorway. 
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7. Then uprose tlie Laughing Water, 
From the ground inir Minnehaha, 
Laid aside her mat uniinished, 
Brought forth food, and set before tliem, 
Watér brought them from the brooklet, 
Gave them food in earthen vessels, 
Gave them drink in bowls of bass-wood, 
Listened while the guest was speaking, 
Listened while her father answered, 
Blit not once her lip she opened, 
Not a single word she uttered. 

8. Yes, as in a dream, she listened 

To the words of Hiawatha, 

As he talked of old Nokomis, 

Who had nnrsed him in his childhood, 

As he told of his companions, 

Chibiabos, the mnsician, 

And the very strong man, Kwasind, 

And of happiness and plenty 

In the land of the Ojibways/ 

In the pleasant land and peacef ul. 

9. "After many years of warfare, 
Many years of strife and bloodshed, 
There is peace between the Ojibways 
And the tribe of the Dacotahs/' 
Thus continued Hiawatha, 

And then added, speaking slowly, — 

" That thia peace may last for ever, 

And our hands be clasped more dosely, 

And our hearts be more united, * 

Give me, as my wife, this maiden, 

Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 

Loveliest of Dacotah women !" 



1 The OJibways oř Chippewa Indians ai'e a trlbe of Nortb American abo- 
ligines inhabitíng Michigan, Wisconsin, &c. They formerly waged a long 
warfare against the Sioax. 
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10. And the ancient Arrow-maker 
Paused a moment ere he answered, 
Smoked a little while in silence, 
Looked at Hiawatha proudly, 
Fondly looked at Laughing Water, 
And made answer very gravely : 
" Yes, if Mimieháka wishes; 
Letyour heart speak, Minnehaha!" 

11. And the lovely Laughing Water 
Seemed more lovely, as she stood there, 
Neither wiUing nor reluctant. 

As she went to Hiawatha, 
Softly took the seat beside him, 
While she said, and blushed to say it, — 
" I wiU foUow you, my hushandP* 
This was Hiawatha^s wooing ! 
Thus it was he won the daughter 
Of the ancient Arrow-maker, 
In the land of the Dacotahs! 

12. From the wigwam he departed, 
Leading with him Laughing Water ; 
Hand in hand they went together, 
Through the woodland and the meadow^ 
Left the old man standing lonely 

At the doorway of his wigwam, 
Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to them from the distance, 
Crying to them from afar off, — 
^^Fare thee wdl, O Minnehaha/" 

13. Pleasant was the joumey homeward í 
All the birds sang loud and sweetly 
Songs of happiness and hearťs ease ; 
Sang the blue-bird, the Owaissa, — 
"Bapjyy are you, Hiawatha, 
Having such a loife to love youf" 
Sang the Opechee, the robin, — • 
"Happy are you, Laughing Water, 
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Having. such a nóble htubandf" 
From the sky the sun benignant 
Looked upon them through the branches, 
Saying to them, — " O my chUdren, 
Love is sunshine, kate ia ahadowy 
Life 18 checkered shade and sunskine; 
Rule by love, O Hiawathar* 

14. From the sky the moon looked at them, 
Filled the lodge with roystic splendours, 
Whispered to them, — ** O my c/iUdren, 
Day is restless, night is quiet; 

Man imperious, woynanfeeble; 
Iřalfi8 mine, álthough IfoUow; 
Rule bypatience, Laughing Water.'" 

15. Thus it was they joumeyed homeward ; 
Thus it was that Hiawatha 

To the lodge of old Nokomis 

Brought the moonlight, starlight, £relight, 

Brought the sunshioe of his people, 

Minnehaha, LaughiDg Water, 

Handsomest of all the women 

In the land of the Dacotahs, 

In the land of handsome women. 



Longfellow. 



THE SHEEP AND THE GOAT. 

The thousand streets of London gray 

Bepel aU country sights ; 
But bar not winds upon their way, 
Nor queuch the scent of new-mown hay 

In depth of summer nights. 

And here and there an open spot, 

Still bare to light and dark, 
With graas receives the wanderer hot : 



<78) 
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There trees are growing, houses not — 
They call the pláce a pai*k. 

Soft creatures, with ungentle guideSy 

God'3 sheep f rom hill and plain, 
Flow thitherward in fitf ul tides, 
There weary lie on woolly sides, 

Or crop the grass amain. 

And from dark alley, yard, and den, 

In ragged skirts and coats, 
Troop hither tiny sons of men, 
Wild things, untaught of word oř pen — 

The little human goats. 

In Begenťs Park one cloudless day, 

An overdriven sheep, 
Arrived from long and dusty way, 
Throbbing with thirst and hotness lay, 

A panting woollen heap. 

But help is nearer than we know 

For ills of every name : 
Bagged enough to scare the crow, 
But with a heart to pity woe, 

A quick-eyed urchin came. 

Little he knew of field or fold, 

Yet knew what ailed ; his cap 
Was ready cup for water cold; 
Though rumpled, stained, and very old, 

Its rents were small— good-hap! 

Shapiog the rim and crown he went, 

Till crown from rim was deep. 
The water gushed from póre and rent ; 
Bef ore he came one half was spent — 

The other saved the sheep. 

O little goat, bom, bred in ill, 

Unwashed, half-fed, unshom ! 
Thou to the sheep from breezy hill 
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Wast bishop, pastor, what you will, 
In London dry and lom. 

And leť priests say the thing they please^ 

My hope, though very dim, 

Thinks He will say who always sees, 

In doing it to one of these 

Thou didst it unto Him. 

Gecrge MacDonald. 
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THE STOEY OF LAVINIA. 

1. The lovely young Lavinia once had friends ; 
And fortuně smiled, deceitf ul, on her birth ; 
For, in her helpless years deprived of all, 

Of every stay, savé innocence and Heaven, 
She, with her widowed mother, feeble, old, 
And poor, Uved in a cottage, far retired 
Among the windings of a woody vale ; 
By solitude and deep surrounding shades, 
But more by bashf ul modesty, concealed. 
Together thus they shunned the cruel scoru 
Which virtue, sunk to poverty, would meet. 

2. Her form was fresher than the moming rose 
When the dew wets its leaves ; unstained and pure, 
As is the lily, or the mountain snow. 

The modest virtues mingled in her eyes, 
Still on the ground dejected, darting all 
Their humid beams into the blooming flowers : 
Or when the mournful tale her mother told, 
Of what her faithless fortuně promised once, 
Tirilled in her thought, they, like the dewy stár 
Of evening, shone in tears. A native grace 
Sat fair-proportioned on her polished limbs. 
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Veiled in a simple robe, their best attire 
Beyond the pomp of dress ; for loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadorned, adorned the most. 

3. Thoughtless of beauty, she was beauty^s šelf, 
Kecluse amid the close embowering woods. 

As in the hollow breast of Apennine, 
Beneath the shelter of encircling hills, 
A myrtle rises, far from human eye, 
And breathes its balmy f ragrance o'er the wild ; 
So flourished blooming, and unseen by all, 
The sweet Lavinia ; tili, at length, compelled 
By strong necessity^s supreme command, 
With smiling patience in her looks, she went 
To glean Palemon^s fields. The pride of swains 
Palemon was, the generous, and the rich ; 
Who led the rural life in all its joy 
And elegance, such as Arcadian song 
Transmits from ancient uncorrupted times. 

4. He then, his fanoy with autumnal scenes 
Amusing, chanced beside his reaper-train 
To walk, when poor Lavinia drew his eye ; 
Unconscious of her power, and tuming quick 
With unaffected blushes from his gáze : 

He saw her charming, but he saw not half 
The charms her downcast modesty concealed, 
And thus in secret to his soul he sighed : 

5. " She looks, methiuks, 
Of old Acafito's line, and to my mind 
Recalls that patron of iny happy life, 
From whom my liberal fortuně took its rise ; 
Now to the dust gone down ; his houses, lands, 
And once fair-spreading family, dissolved. 
Tis said that, in some lone obscure retreat, 
Urged by remembrance sad, and decent pride, 

Far from those scenes which knew their better days, 
His aged widow and his daughter live, 
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Whom yet my fniitless searcb conld nevěr fínd. 
Bomantic wish ! would this the daughter were \" 

6. When, strict inquiring, from herself he found 
She was the samé, the daughter of his friend, 
Of bountif ni Acasto, who can speak 

The mingled passions that surprised his heart, 
And through his nerveš in shivering transport ran? 
Then blazed his smothered fláme, avowed, and bold ; 
** And art thou, then, Acasto's dear remains ? 
She whom my restless gratitude has sought, 
So long in vain? Oh, heavens ! the very samé, 
The softened image of my noble friend, 
Alive his every look, his every feature, 
More elegantly touched. Sweeter than Spring ! 
Thou sole surviving blossom from the root 
That nourished up my fortuně ! Say, *ah, where, 
In what sequestered desert hast thou drawn 
The kindest aspect of delighted Heaven ! 
Into such beauty spread, and blown so fair ; 
Though poverty^s cold wind, and ci-ushing rain, 
Beat keen and heavy on thy tender years? 

7. " Oh, let me now into a richer soil, 

Transplant thee safe ! where vemal suns and showers 

Diffuse their warmest, largest influence; 

And of my garden be the pride and joy ! . 

111 it befits thee, oh, it ill befits 

Acasto^s daughter, his whose open stores, 

Though vast, were little to his ample heart, 

The father of a country, thus to piek 

The very refuse of those harvest-fields, 

Which from his beauteous friendship I enjoy. 

Then throw that shameful pittance from thy hand, 

The fields, the master, all, my fair, are thine, 

If to the various blessings which thy house 

Has on me lavished, thou wilt add that bliss, 

That dearest bliss, the power of blessing thee \" 

Jáma Thonuon, (1700 — 1748). 
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DAY: A PASTORÁL. 

MORNING. 

1. lu the bam the tenant cock^ 

Glose to Partlet perched on high, 

Briskly crows (the shepherďs clock !) 

Jocund that the moming^s nigh. 

2. Swiftly f rom the mountain^s brow, 

Shadows, nursed by night, retire; 
And the peeping sunbeam now 
Paints with gold the village spíre. 

3. Philomel forsakes the thorn, 

Plaintive where she prates at night : 
And the lark, to meet the moru, 
Soars beyond the shepherďs sight. 

4. From the low-roofed cottage ridge, 

See the chattering swallow spring ; 
Darting through the oue-arched bridge, 
Quick she dips her dappled wing. 

5. Now the pine-tree's waving top 

Gently greets the morning gale ; 
Kidlings now begin to crop 
Daisies on the dewy dále. 

6. From the balmy sweets, uncloyed 

(Restless till her task be doně) 
Now the busy bee's employed, 
Sipping dew before the sun. 

7. Trickling through the creviced rock, 

Where the limpid stream distils, 
Sweet refreshmeut waits the ílock, 
When 'tis sun-drove from the hills. 
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8. Colin'8 for the promised corn 

(Ere the harvest hopes are ripe) 
Anxioiis, while the huntsman's hora, 
Boldly sounding, drowns his pipe. 

9. Sweet, oh sweet, the warbling throiig, 

On the white emblossomed spray ! 
Nature's universal song 
Echoes to the rising day. 

NOON. 

1. Fervid on the glittering flood, 

Now the noontide radiance glows ; 
Drooping o'er its infant bud, 
Not a dew-drop's left the rose. 

2. By the brook the shepherd dines — 

From the fíerce meridian heat 
Sheltered by the branching pines, 
Pendent o'er his grassy seat. 

3. Now the flocks foi'sake the glade, 

Where unchecked the sunbeams fall- 
Sure to fínd a pleasing shade 
By the ivied abbey wall. 

4. Echo, in her airy round, 

Cer the river, rock, and hill, 
Cannot catch a single sound. 
Savé the dack of yonder milí. 

5. Cattle court the zephyrs bland 

Where the streamlet wanders cool, 
Or with languid silence stand 
Midway in the marshy pool. 

6. But from mountain, dell, or stream. 

Not a fluttering zephyr springs ; 
Fearf ul lest the noontide beam 
Scorch its soft, its silken wings. 
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7. Not a leaf has leave to stir; 

Nature*8 lulled — serene — and still: 
Quiet e'en the shepherďs cur, 
Sleepiug on the heath-clad hill. 

8. Languid is the landscape round — 

Till the fresh descending shower, 
Grateful to the thirsty ground, 
Baises every fainting flower. 

9. Now the hill, the hedge, are green ; 

Now the warbler'8 throaťs in tuně: 
Blithesome is the verdant scene, 
Brightened by the beams of noon. 

BVENING. * 

1. (yer the heath the heifer strays 

Free (the furrowed task is doně); 
Now the village windows blaze, 
Burnished by the setting sun. 

2. Now he sets behind the hill, 

Sinking from a golden sky . 
Can the pencil's mimic skill 
Copy the refulgent dye? 

3. Tnidging as the ploughmen go 

(To the smoking hamlet bound), 
Giant-like their shadows grow, 
Lengthened o'er the level ground. 

4. Where the rising forest spreads 

Shelter for the lordly dome, 
To their high-built, airy beds^ 
See the rooks returning home. 

5. As the lark, with varied tuně, 

Carols to the evening loud, 
Mark the mild, resplendent moon 
Breaking through a parted cloud. 
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6. Now the hermit owlet peeps 

From the bam oř twisted brake ; 
And the blue mist slowly creeps, 
Curling OD the silver lake. 

7. As the trout in speckled pride, 

Playfu] from its boBom spriags, 
To the banka a niífled tide 
Yerges in successive rings. 

8. Tripping through the ailken grass 

&er the path-divided dále, 
Mark the rose-oomplexioned lass, 
With her well-poised milking-])ail ! 

9. Linnets with unnumbered notes, 

And the cuckoo bird with two, 
Tuning sweet their mellow throats, 
Bid the setting sun adieu. 

Allan Cunninglmm (1785 — 1842). 
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8CENE PROM TEOILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

ACT iii. SCENE 3. 

ScBNE : The Oredan camp, 

Vlyssea} To see these Grecian lords ! — why, even already 
They clap the lubber Ajax^ on the shoulder, 
As if his foot were on brave Hectoťs*^ breast, 
And great Troy shrieking. 

Achilles} I do believe it; for they paBs'd by me 

As misers do by beggars, neither gave to me 
Good word nor look ; what, are my deeds forgot? 

Ulyes, Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 
A great sized monster of ingratitudes ; 
Those scraps are good deeds past ; which are devouťd 
As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 
As doně ; perséverance, dear my lord, 
Keeps honour bright; to háve doně is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a růsty mail 
In monumental mockery. Také the instant way; 
For honour travels in a strait so narrow, 
Where one but goes abreast; keep then the path; 
For emulatiou hath a thousand sons 
That one by one pursue ; if you give way, 
Or hedge aside from the direct forthright, 
Like to an enter^d tide, they all rush by, 
And leave you hindmost ; 
Or, like a gallant horše fall^n in first rank, 

i One of the Oreek leadera in the Trojan war, celebrated for his prudence 
and eloquenee. 
s Another of the Oreek leadera. 

> Eldest son of Priam, king of Troy, and the greatest of the Trojan heroes. 
4 The most celebrated of the heroes on the Greek side. 
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Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, 

(yer-run and tram pléd on ; then what they do in present, 

Though less than yours in past, must o'ertop yours ; 

For time is like a fashíonable host 

That slightly sliakes his parting guest by the hand, 

And with his arms outstretchM, as he would fly, 

Grasps in the comer; welcome ever smiles, 

And farewell goes out sighing. O, let not virtue seek 

Kemuneration for the thing it was; 

For beauty, wit, 

Highbirth, vigour of bone, desert in service. 

Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 

To envioiis and caliunniatiug time. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, — 

That all with one consent praise new-bom gawds, 

Though they are made and moulded of things past, 

And give to dust that is a little gilt 

More laud than gilt o*er-dusted. 

The present eye praises the present object ; 

Then marvel not, thou great and cómplete man, 

That all the Greeks begin to worship Ajax ; 

Since things in motion sooner catch the eye 

Than what not stirs. The cry went once on thee, 

And still it might, and yet it may again, 

If thou wouldst not entomb thyself alive 

And čase thy reputation in thy tent ; 

Whose glorious deeds, but in these íields of latě, 

Made emulous missions 'mongst the gods themselves, 

And dravé great Mars to faction. 

AchU, Of this my privacy 

I háve strong reasons. 

Ulyss. But 'gainst your privacy 

The reasons are more potent and heroical ; 
Tis known, Achilles, that you are in love 
With one of Priam's daughters. 

AchU. Ha! known! 

Ulyss, Is that a wonder? 

The providence thaťs in a watchful statě 
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Knows almost every grain of Plutus'^ goKl, 
Finds bottom in the uncomprehensive deeps, 
Keeps pláce with thought, and almost, like the gods, 
Does thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles. 
There is a mystery in the soul of statě ; 
Which hath an operation more divine 
Than breath or pen can give expreasure to ; 
All the commérce that you háve had with Troy 
As perf ectly is ours as yours, my lord ; 
And it must grieve young Pyrrhus^ now at home, 
When fame shall in our islands sound her tnimp, 
And all the Greekish girls shall tripping sing, 
'^Great Hector^s sister did Achilles win, 
But our great Ajax bravely beat down him." 
Farewell, my lord ; I as your lover speak ; 
The fool slides o'er the ice that you should break. 



JULIUS C^SAR. 

ACT iii. SCBNE 1. 

ScENE : Rome, Before the Capitól; the Senáte siiting above. 

A crowd ofpeople; among theyn Artemidorus and the Sooth- 
SAYER. Enter C.£SAr, Brutus, Cassius, Casca, Decitts, 
Mbtbllus, Trebonius, Cinna, Antony, Lepidus, Popi- 
Lius, PuBLius, and others, 

Cces, [To the Soothsa^er,'] The ides of March are come. 

Sooth. Ay, Csesar ; but not gone. 

Art. Hail, Caesar ! read this schedule. 

Bec. Trebonius doth desire you to o'er-read, 
At your best leisure, this his humble suit. 

Art. O Caesar, read mine fírst; for mine's a suit 
That touches Csesar nearer : read it, great Csesar. 

Cces. What touches us ourself shall be last served. 

1 The god of wealth among the Oreeks. ^ Son of Achilles. 
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Art. Delay not, Ceesar: read it iustantly. 
CoBS, What, is the fellow mad? 
Fub, ' Sirrahy give pláce. 

Cos. What, urge you your petitions in the street? 
Come to the Capitol. 

C.£SAR ffoes up to the Senáte House, the rest follawing. 

Pop, I wish yoar enterprise to-day may thrive. 

Cas, What enterprise, Popilius? 

Pop. Faře you well. 

[Advances to Ccesar. 

Bru. What said Popilius Lena? 

Cos. He wish'd to-day our enterprise might thrive. 
I fear our purpose is discovered. 

Bru, liOok, how he makes to CíBsar : niark him. 

Cos, Casca, be sudden, for we fear prevention. 
Brutus, what shall be doně ? If this be known, 
Cassius or Caesar nevěr shall turn back. 
For I will slay myself . 

Bru. Cassiuá, be constant : 

Popilius Lena speaks not of our purposes ; 
For, look, he smiles, and Caesar doth not change. 

Cos. Trebonius knows his time ; for, look you, Brutus, 
He draws Mark Antony out of the way. 

[Exeunt^ Antony and Trebonius. 

Dec. Where is Metellus Cimber ? Let him go, 
And presently prefer his suit to Csesar. 

Bi^u. He is address'd : press near and second him. 

Cin, Casca, you are the first that rears your hand. 

Cces. Are we all ready ? What is now amiss 
That Caesar and his senáte must redress 1 

Met. Most high, most raighty, and most puissant Caesar, 
Metellus Cimber throws before thy seat 
An humble heart, — [Kneditig. 

Cas8. I must prevent thee, Cimber. 

These couchings and these lowly courtesies 
Might fire the^blood of ordinary men, 

1 Latin for "go out." 
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And tum pre-ordinance and first decree 

Into the law of children. Be not fond, 

To think that Caesar bears such rebel blood 

That will be thaw^d f rom the true quality 

With that which melteth fook ; I mean, sweet words, 

Low-crooked courťsies and base spaniel-fawning. 

Thy brother by decree is banished : 

If thou dost bend and pray and fawn for him, 

I spum thee like a cur out of my way. 

Know, Csesar doth not wrong, nor without cause 

Will he be satisfíed. 

Met. Is there no voice more worthy than my own, 
To sound more sweetly in great Csesar^s ear 
For the i*epealing of my banish'd brother? 

Bru, I kiss thy hand, but not in flattery, Csesar ; 
Desiring thee that Publius Cimber may 
Háve an immediate freedom of repeal. 

Coe8, What, Brutus ! 

Cos, Pardon, Caesar ; Caesar, pardon : 

As low as to thy foot doth Cassius fall, 
To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cimber. 

Cces. I could be well moved, if I were as you ; 
If I could pray to move, prayers would move me : 
But I am constant as the noi*them stár, 
Of whose true-fix'd and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 
The skies are painted with unnumbeťd sparks, 
They are all fire and every one doth shine, 
But there^s but one in all doth hold his pláce : 
So in the world ; 'tis f urnish'd well with men, 
And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive ; 
Yet in the number I do know but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank, 
Unshaked of motion : and that I am he, 
Let me a little show it, even in this ; 
That I waj3 constant Cimber should be bazu8h'd, 
And constant do remain to keep him so. 

Cin, O Caesar, — 
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C(B%. Hence ! wilt thou lift up Olympus? 

Dec, Great Csesar, — 

Cmi, Doth uot Brutus bootless kneel? 

Ccuca, Speak, hands, for me ! 
\C<}Lica fint, then the other Conspirators and Marcus Brutus 
8tab CcBsar. 

Cces. Et tu, Brute ! Then fall, Ccesar ! [/>«««• 

Cin. Liberty ! Freedom ! Tyranny is dead ! 
Bun hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets. 

Cos. Some to the common pulpite, and cry out 
" Liberty, freedom, and eufranchisement I" 

Bru. People and senators, be not affrighted ; 
Fly not ; stand still : ambition's debt is paid. 

Casca, G o to the pulpit, Brutus. 

Dec. , And Gassius too. 

Bru, Where's Publius? 

Cin, Here, quite confounded with this mutiny. 

Met. Stand fast together, lest some f riend of Csesar^s 
Should chance — 

Bru. Talk not of standing. Publius, good cheer ; 
There is no harm intended to your person, 
Nor to no Koman else : so telí them, Publius. 

Cos. And leave us, Publius ; lest that the people, 
Kushing on us, should do your age some mischief. 

Bru. Do so : and let no man abide this deed, 
But we the doers. 

Be-enter Trebonius. 

Cos. Where is Antony? 

Tre. Fled to his house amazed : 
Man, wives and children staré, cry out and run 
As it were doomsday. 

Bru. Fates, we will know your pleasures : 

That we shall die, we know ; 'tis but the time 
And drawing days out, that men stand upon. 

Cos. Why, he that cuts off twenty years of life 
Cuts off ao many years of fearing death. 

Bru. Grant that, and then is death a benefít : 
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^ are we Caesaťs friends, that háve abridged 
-tí-ia time of fearing death. Stoop, Romans, stoop, 
:^a let U8 bathe our hands in Ciesar^s blood 
P to the elbows, and besmear our swords : 
A lien walk we forth, even to the market-pkce, 
:^d, waving our red weapons o'er our heads, 
J^t 8 aU cry "Peace, freedom and liberty!'' 

«, iT* ^*^^P' *^®°> ^^^ wash. How many ages hence 
^HaU this our lofty scene be acted over 
An States unborn and accents yet unknown ! 

///•M. How many times shall Csesar bleed in sport, 
4 now on Pompey'8 basis Ues along 
JNo worthier than the dost ! 

Q _ ' So of t as that shall be, 

Z? ^^^ «haU the knot of us be caU'd 
AHe men that gave their country Uberty. 
^ec. What, shaU we forth? 

Cos. A 

-p Ay, every man away : 

W^wi.^ ^ 1^ ; and we will grace his heels 
witn the most boldest and best hearts of Róme. 

RICHARD III. 
AcT iv. Scene 2. 
ScENB: XoTužon, The paláce. 

-í^tóerKicHARD, in pomp, crowned; Buckinghau, 
Catesby, a Pagb, and others, 

JJic^Standallapart. Consin of Buckingham ! 

ThuLT- T ^^ ^*^^* t^^^ ^ ascendeth his throne.] 
Andthyassist^'i3K2^^-J- .1 

Bnt shall we wear the^^ ^'"^^^ "^J^' 
Or shall they last, aHrt^eT""" ^^ 

j^ a^a for evcr may they last í 
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K, Rich. O Buckingham, now do I play the touch, 
To try if thou be current gold indeed : ^ 
Young Edward li ves : think now what I would saj. 

BtbcL Say on, my loving lord. 

K. Rich, Why, Buckingham, I say, I would be king. 

Btick. Why, so you are, my thrice renowned liege. 

K, Rich, Ha! am I king? 'tis so: but Edward lives. 

Bvbck, True, noble prince. - 

K, Rich, O bitter consequence, 

TLat Edward still should li ve ! " True, noble prince !" 
Cousin, thou wert not wont to be so duli : 
Shall I be plain? I wish the bastards dead ; 
And I would háve it suddenJy perform^d. 
What sayest thou? speak suddenly ; be brief . 

Biíck, Your grace may do your pleasure. 

K, Rich, Tut, tut, thou art all ice, thy kindness freezeth : 
Say, háve I thy consent that they shall die? 

Buck, Give me some breath, some little pause, my lord, 
Bef ore I positively speak herein : 
I will resolve your grace immediately. [Exit,^ 

Cate, [Áside to a stander hy."] The king is angry: see, he 
bites the lip. 

K, Rich, I will converse with iron-witted fools 
And unrespective boys : none are for me 
That look into me with considerate eyes : 
High-reaching Buckingham grows circumspect. 
Boy! 

Page, My lord? 

K, Rich, KnoVst thou not any whom corrupting gold 
Would tempt into a close ezploit of death? 

Page, My lord, I know a discontented gentleman, 
Whose humble means match not his haughty mind : 
Gold were as good as twenty orators, 
And will, no doubt, tempt him to anything. 

K, Rich. What is his name? 

Page, His name, my lord, is Tyrrel. 

1 Latin for "goea out" 
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K, Rich. I partly know the man : go, call him hither. 

[Exit Page, 
The dfeep-revolving witty Buckingham 
No more shall be the neighbour to my counsel : 
Hath he so long held out with me untired, 
And stops he no w for breath 1 

Enter Stanley. 

How now ! what news with you ? 

Stan, My lord, I hear the Marquis Dorseťs fled 
To Bichmond, in those parta beyond the sea 
Where he abides. [Statida apart. 

K. Rich. Catesby ! 

Cate, My lord? 

K, Rich, Rumour it abroad 
That Anně, my wife, is sick and like to die : 
I will také order for her keeping close. 
Inquire me out some mean-bom gentleman, 
Whom I will marry straight to Clarence' daughter : 
The boy is foolish, and I fear not him. 
Look, how thou dream^st ! I say again, give out 
That Anně my wife is sick and like to die : 
About it ; for it stands me much upon, 
To stop all hopes whose growth may damage me. 

[Exit Catesby, 
I must be married to my brother^s daughter, 
Or else my kingdom stands on brittle glass. 
Murder her brothers, and then marry her ! 
Uncertain way of gain! But I am in 
So far in blood that sin will pluck on sin : 
Tear-falling pity dweUs not in this eye. 

Re-enter Page, with Tyrrel. 

Is thy name Tyrrel? 

Ti/r. James Tyrrel, and your most obedient subject. 

K, Rich, Art thou, indeed ? 

Tyr, Prove me, my gracious sovereign. 

K. Rich, Dost thou resolve to kill a friend of mine? 

(78) L 
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Tyr, Ay, my lord; 
But I had rather kill two enemies. 

A". Rich, Why, there thou hast it : two deep enemies, 
Foes to my rest and my sweet sleep^s disturbers 
Are they that I would háve thee deal upon : 
Tyrrel, I mean those bastards in the Tower. 

Tyr, Let me háve open means to come to them, 
And soon I'll rid you from the fear of them. 

A^ Rich. Thou sing'st sweet music. Hark, come hither, 
Tyrrel : 
Go, by this token : rise, and lend thine ear : [ Wliúper^. 

There is no more but so : say it is doně, 
And I will love thee, and prefer thee too. 

Tyr. Tis doně, my gracious lord. 

K, Rich. Shall we hear from thee, Tyrrel, ere we sleep? 

Tyr. Ye shall, my lord. [Exit. 

Re-enter Buckingham. 

BtLck. My lord, I háve consider*d in my mind 
The latě demand that you did sound me iň. 

K. Rich. Well, let that pass. Dorset is fled to Richmond. 

Buck. I hear that news, my lord. 

K. Rich. Stanley, he is your wife'8 son : well, look to it. 

Buck. My lord, I claim your gift, my due by promise, 
For which your honour and your faith is pawn'd ; 
The earldom of Hereford and the movables 
The which you promised I should possess. 

K. Rich. Stanley, look to your wife : if she convey 
Letters to Kichmond, you shall answer it. 

Biíck. What says your highness to my just demand? 

K. Rich. As I remember, Henry the Sixth 
Did prophesy that Bichmond should be king, 
When Bichmond was a little peevish boy. 
A king, perhaps, perhaps, — 

Buck. My lord ! 

K. Rich. How chance the prophet could not at that time 
Háve told me, I being by, that I should kill him ? 

Buck. My lord, your promise for the earldom, — 
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/i. Rich, Bichmond ! When last I was at Exeter, 
The major in courtesy show'd me the castle, 
And caird it Eougemont : at which name I started, 
Because a bard of Ireland told me once, 
I should not live long after I saw Kichmond. 

Bvbck. My lord ! 

A". Rich, Ay, whaťs o'clock? 

Buck. I am thus bold to put your grace in mind 
Of what you promised me. 

K. Rich. Well, but whaťs o'clock? 

Bibck, Upon the stroke of ten. 

K. Rich. Well, let it strike. 

Buck. Why let it strike? 

K. Rich. Because that, like a Jack, thou keep'st the stroke 
Betwixt thy beggÍDg and my meditation. 
I am not in the giving vein to-day. 

Buck. Why, then resolve me whether you will or no. 

K. Rich. Tut, tut, 
Thou troublest me ; I am not in the vein. 

{Exeutit all but Btickingham. 

Buck. Is it even so? rewards he my true service 
With such deep contempt? made I him king for this? 
O let me think on Hastings, and be gone 
To Brecknock, while my f earf ul head is on ! [Ea:it. 

ScENE 3. The samé. 

Eíiter Tyrrel. 

Tyr. The tyraimous and bloody deed is doně, 
The most arch act of piteous massacre 
That ever yet this land was guilty of . 
Dighton and Forrest, whom I did subom 
To do this ruthless piece of butchery, 
Although they were flesh'd villains, bloody dogs, 
Melting with tendemess and kind compassion 
Wept like two children in their deaths' sad stories. 
" Lo, thus," quoth Dighton, " lay those tender babes : " 
" Thus, thus,** quoth Forrest, " girdling one another 
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Within their iimooeiit alabaftffr arms : 

Theír lípa were fcMír red roses fm a stalk, 

Which in theír summer beantr kiss^d eadi ollier. 

A book of [M^Ters on their pillow laj; 

Which once," qaoth Foirest, *" admost changed my mind ; 

But Ol the devil" — there the Tillain stopp'd; 

WhíLst Dighton thus told on : ** We smothered 

The most replenished sweet woi4l of natoie, 

That f rom the prime creation e^er she feuned.' 

ThuB both are gone with conscienoe and rem<Hse ; 

They cotdd not speak; and 80 I left them both. 

To bring tbis tidings to the bloody kiug. 

And bere he oomes. 

EnterKiSQ Richabd. 

AIl hail, my sovereign li^e ! 

K, Rich. Eiud Tyrrel, am I happy in thy newsl 

Tjfr, If to háve doně the thing you gave in charge 
Beget your happiness, be happy then, 
For it is doně, my loid. 

K, Rich. Bnt didst thoa see them dead? 

Tt;r. I did, my lord. 

K. Rich. And buried, gentle Tyrrel ? 

Tyr. The chaplain of the Tower hath buried them ; 
But how oř in what pláce I do not know. 

K. Rich. Come to me, Tyrrel, soon at after supper, 
And thou sbalt telí the process of their death. 
Meantime, but think how I may do thee good, 
And be inheritor of thy desire. 

Farewell till soon. [Exit Tyrrel. 

The son of Clarence háve I pent up close ; 
His daughter meanly háve I match'd in marriage ; 
The sons of Edward sleep in Abraham's bosom, 
And Anně my wife hath bid the world good night. 
Now, for I know the Breton Bichmond aims 
At young Elizabeth, my brotheťs daughter, 
And, by that knot, looks proudly o'er the crown. 
To her I go, a jolly thriving wooer. 
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Enter Catesby. 

Cate. My lord 1 

K. Rich, Good news oř bad, that thou comest in so bluntly ? 

Cate. Bad news, my lord : Ely is fled to Bichmond ; 
And Buckingham, back^d with the hardy Welshmen, 
Is in the fíeld, and still hk power increaseth. 

K. Rich. Ely with Bichmond troubles me more near 
Than Buckingham and his rash-levied army. 
Come, I háve heard that fearful commenting 
Is leaden servitor to duli delay ; 
Dilay leads impotent and snail-paced beggary : 
Then fiery expedition be my wing, 
Jove^s Mercury, and herald for a king ! 
Come, muster men : my counsel is my shield ; 
We must be biief when traitors brave the field. [Exeunt. 



SCENE FBOM MABLOWE^S EDWABD II. 

ScENE : Berkéley^ Castle. The King is left alone mth Light- 

BORN, a murderer. 

Edward. Who's there? what light is that? wherefore com'st 
thou? 

Lightbom. To comfort you, and bring you joyf ul news. 

Edw. Small comfort finds poor Edward in thy looks ! 
Villain, I know thou com'st to murder me. 

Light. To murder you, my most gracious lord ! 
Far is it from my heart to do you harm. 
The queen sent me to see how you were ušed, 
For she relents at this your misery : 
And what eyes can refrain from shedding tears, 
To see a king in this most piteous statě? 

Edw. Weep'st thou already? list a while to me, 
And then thy heart, were it as Gurney^s^ ia 
Oř as MatrevisV hewn from the Caucasus, 

> His keepers. 
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Yet will it melt, ere I háve doně my tale. 
This dungeon where they keep me is a sink 
Wherein the filth of all the castle falls. 

Light O villains ! 

Edw. Aad there, in míre and puddle, háve I stood 

This ten days' space ; and lest that I should sleep, 

One plays continually upon a drum. 

They give me bread and water, being a king ; 

So that, for want of sleep and sustenance. 

My miuďs distempered, and my body's numbed, 

And whether I háve limbs oř no, I know not. 

would my blood drop out from every vein. 
As doth this water from my tattered robes ! 
Telí Isabel, the queen, I looked not thus, 
When for her saké I ran at tilt in France, 
And there unhorsed the Duke of Cleremont. 

Light. O speak no more, my lord ! this breaks my heart. 

Lie on this bed, and rest yourself a while. 
Edw, These looks of thine can harbour nought but death : 

1 see my tragédy written in thy brows. 
Yet stay a "while, forbear thy bloody hand, 
And let me see the stroke before it comes, 
That even then, when I shall lose my lif e. 
My mind may be more steadfast on my God. 

Light. What means your highness to mistrust me thus 1 

Edw, What mean'st thou to dissemble with me thus? 

Light, These hands were nevěr stained with innocent blood, 
Nor shall they now be tainted with a king^s. 

Edw, Forgive my thought, for having such a thought. 
One jewel háve I left, receive thou this. 
Still f ear I, and I* know not whaťs the cause, 
But every joint shakes as I give it thee. 
Oh ! if thou harbouťst murder in thy heart. 
Let the gift change thy mind, and savé thy soul. 
Know that I am a king : oh, at that name 
I f eel a hell of grief . Where is my crown ? 
Gone, gone ; and do I still remain alive ? 

Light, YouVe overwatched, my lord ; lie down and rest. 
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Edw. But that grief keeps me waken, I should sleep ; 

For not these ten days háve these eyelids closed. 

Now as I speak they fall, and yet with fear 

Open again. O wheref ore sitťst thou here ? 
Light. If you mistrust me, I'll be gone, my lord. 
Edw. No, no ; for if thou mean'8t to murder me, 

Thou wilt return again ; and therefore stay. 
Light. He sleeps. 

Edw. O let me not die ; yet stay, O stay awhile. 
Light. How now, my lord? 
Edw. Something still buzzeth in mine ears, 

And tells me if I sleep, I nevěr wake ; 

This fear is that which makes me tremble thus. 

And therefore telí me wherefore art thou come? 
Light. To rid thee of thy life. Matrevis, come. 
Edw. I am too weak and f eeble to resist : 

Assist me, sweet God, and receive my soul. 

Cki'Í3topher Marlowe (1564 — 1593 )• 



SCENE FROM THE LOVEKS MELANCHOLY. 

Menaphon. Passing from Italy to Greece, the tales 
Which poets of an elder time háve feigned 
To glorify their Tempe, bred in me 
Desire of visiting that Paraxlise. 
To Thessaly I came ; and living private, 
Without acquaintance of more sweet companions 
Than the old inmates to my love, my thoughts, 
I day by day frequented silent groves, 
And solitary walks. One moming early 
This accident encountered me : I heard 
The sweetest and most ravishing contention, 
That art and nature ever were at strife in. 

Amethus. I cannot yet conceive what you infer 
By art and nature. 
Men. I shall soon resolve you. 

A sound of music touched^mine ears, or rather, 
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Indeed, entranced my soul : As I stole nearer, 
Invited by the melody, I saw 
This youth, this fair-faoed youth, upon his lute, 
With strains of strange variety and harmony, 
Proclaiming, as it seemed, so bold a challenge 
,To the clear choristers of the woods, the birds, 
That, as they flocked about him, all stood silent, 
"Wondering at what they heard. I wondered too. 

Amet. And so do I ; good ! on. 
Me7i. A nightingale, 

Nature's best skilled musician, undertakes 

The challenge, and for every several strain 

The well-shaped youth could touch, she sung her own ; 

He could not run division with more art 

Upon his quaking instrument, than she, 

The nightingale, did with her various notes 

Reply to : for a voice, and for a sound, 

Amethus, 'tis much easier to believe 

That such they were, than hope to hear again. 

Ámet. How did the rivals part? 
Men. You term them rightly ; 

For they were rivals, and their mistress, Harmony. 

Some time thus spent, the young man grew at last 

Into a pretty anger, that a bird 

Whom art had nevěr taught cliffs, moods, or notes, 

Should vie with him for mastery, whose study 

Had busied many hours to perf ect practice : 

To end the controversy, in a rapture 

Upon his instrument he plays so swiftly, 

So many voluntaries, and so quick, 

That there was curiosity and cunning, 

Concord in discord, lineš of diíFering method 

Meeting in one full centre of delight. 

Ámet. Now for the bird. 
Men. The bird, ordained to be 

Music^s first martyr, strove to imitate 

These several sounds : which, when her warbling throat 

Failed in, for grief, down dropped she on his lute, 
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And brake her heart ! It was the quaintest sadnesSý 

To see the the conqueror upon her hearse, 

To weep a funeral elegy of tears; 

That, trust me, my Aniethus, I could chide 

Mine own unmanly weakness, that made me 

A fellow-mourner with him. 

Amet. I believe thee. 
Jíen. He looked upon the trophies of his art, 

Then sighed, then wiped his eyes, then sighed and críed: 
" Alas, poor creature ! I will soon revenge 
This cruelty upon the author of it : 
Henceforth, this lute, guilty of innocent blood, 
Shall nevěr more betray a harmless peace 
To an untimely end : " and in that sorro w, 
As hs was pushing it against a tree, 
I suddenly stepped in. 

A met. Thou hast discoursed 

A truth of mirth and pity. 

John Ford (1586 — 1639). 



A SCENE FKOM WILLIAM TELL. 

GESLER, TELL, AND ALBERT, VERNER, SARNEM, AND SOLDIERS. 

Samem. Down, slavě ! 

Behold the govemor. Down ! down ! and beg 
For mercy ! 
Gesler. Does he hear? — Thy name? 
Telí. My name? 

It matters not to keep it from thee now; 
My name is Telí. 
Ges. Telí!— William Telí? 
Ten. The s:ime. 

Ges. What ! he so famed 'bove all his countrymen 
For guiding o'er the stormy lake the boat ! 
And such a master of his bow, 'tis said 
His arrows nevěr miss ! — (Aside.) Indeed ! 111 také 
Exquisite vengeance ! — Mark ! I'll spáre thy Life, 
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Thy boy'8 too. Both of you are free, — on one 

Condition. 
Telí. Name it. 
Oes. I would see you make 

A tríal of your skill with that samé bow 

You shoot 80 well with. 
Telí. Name the trial you 

Would háve me make. (Telí looJks on Albert.) 
Oes. You look upon your boy, 

As though instinctively you guessed it. 
Tdl. Look 

Upon my boy ! — What mean you? Look upon 

My boy, as tiiough I guessed it ! Guessed the trial 

You'd háve me make ! Guessed ít 

Instinctively ! You do not mean — no — no — 

You would not háve me make a trial of 

My skill upon my child ! Impossible ! 

I do not guess your meaning. 
Oes. I would see 

Thee hit an apple at the distance of 

A hundred pačes. 
Telí. Is my boy to hold it? 
Oes, No. 

Telí. No ! — I'll send the arrow through the core ! 
Oes. It is to rest upon his head. 
Telí. Great Heaven, 

Thou hear'st him ! 
Oes. Thou dost hear the choice I give — 

Such tríal of the skill thou'rt master of, 

Or death to both of you, not otherwise 

To be escaped. 
Telí. O, monster ! 
Oes. Wilt thou do it? 
Albert. He wUl ! He wiU ! 
Tdl. Ferocious monster ! Make 

A father murder his own child ! 
Oes. Také off 

His cliains, if he consents. 
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TelL With his own hand ! 

Oes, Does he consent? 

Alb, He does. 

(Gesler aigns to his ojfficersy who proceed to také oý 

TelVs chainsy Telí all the whUe unconsdous of 

what they do.) 

Tdl. With his own hand ! 

Mnrder his child with his own hand ! 

The hand IVe led him, when an infant, by ! 

{His chainsfall off,) "Whaťs that you 

Háve doně to me ? ( To the guard,) 

Villains ! put on my chains again. 
My hands 

Are free from blood, and háve no gust for it, 

That they should drink my chilďs ! — 
rU not 

Murder my boy for Gesler. 
Alh. Father— father ! 

You will not hit me, father ! 
Gea, Dost thou consent? 
TeU. Give me my bow and quiver? 
Ges, For what? 
TelL To shoot my boy ! 
AJh, No, father, no ! 

To savé me ! — You'11 be sure to hit the apple. 

Will you not savé me, father? 
TeU, Lead me forth, — 

I'll make the trial ! 
Alh. Thank you ! 
TelL Thank me !— Do 

You know for what? — I will not make the trial. 

To také him to his mother in my arms, 

And lay him down a corse before her ! 
Ges, Then 

He dies this moment ; and you certainly 

Do murder him, whose life you háve a chance 

To savé, and will not use it. 
TeU, WeU— I'U do it ! 
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ni make the trial. 
Álh, Father! 
TelL Speak not to me : 

Let me not hear thy voioe — thou must be dumb ; 

And so should all tíiings be: — earth should be dumb 

And heaven, — unless its thunders muttered at 

The deed, and sent a bolt to stop it ! Give me 

My bow and quiver ! 
Oes, This is your ground. — Now shall they measui'e thence 

A hondred pačes. Také the distance. 
Telí Is 

The line a true one ? 
Ges, Trne or not, what is't 

To thee? 
Telí What is^t to mel A little thing, 

A very little thing: — ^a yard oř two 

Is nothing here oř there, were it a wolf 

I shot at ! 
Qes. Be thankf ul, slavě, 

Our grace accords thee life on any terms. 
Telí, I will be thankful, Gesler ! — Villain, stop; 

You measure to the sun. {To the attendant) 
Ges. And what of that? 

What matter, whether to oř from the sun? 
Telí Tá háve it at my back. — The sun should shine 

Upon the mark, and not on him that shoots. 

I canuot see to shoot against the sun : — 

I will not shoot against the san ! 
Ges. Give him his way ! — Thou hast cause to bless my mercy. 
Telí 1 shall remember it. I'd like to see 

The apple I'm about to shoot at. 
Ges. Show me 

The basket. — There ! {Gives a very smaU apple.) 
Telí YouVe picked the smallest one. 
Ges. 1 know I háve. 
Telí Oh ! do yoní-^-But you see 

The colour of it is dark— I'd háve it light, 

To see it better. 
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Oe8. Také it as it is : 

Thy skill will be the greater if thou hitťst it. 

TeU. True — true, — I didn^t thiiik of that : — I wonder 
I did not think of that. — ^Give me some chance 
To savé my boy ! (Throws away the apple.) I will not 

murder him, 
If I can help it, — for the honour of 
The form thou wear^st, if all the heart is gone. 

Ges. Well ! choose thyself . 

{Hands a basket of apples — TeU takés one.) 

Telí, Háve I a friend amoug 

The lookers on? 
Vemer. Here, Telí ! 

TelL I thank thee, Vemer ! — Také the boy 

And set him, Vemer, with his back to me. — 
Set him upon his knees ; — and plaoe this apple 
Upon his head, so that the stem may front me — 
Thus, Verner ; charge him to keep steady, — telí him 
ril hit the apple ! — Vemer, do all this 
More briefly than I telí it thee. 

Ver. Come, Albert ! {Leading him out.) 

Alb, May I not speak with him before I go ? 

Ver, No. — 

Alb. I would only kiss his hand — 

Ver, You must not. 

Alb, I must ! — I cannot go from him without ! 

Ver, It is his will you should. 

Alb. His will, is it \ 

I am content, then, — come. 

Telí, My boy ! {Holding out his arms to him.) 

Alb, My father ! (Running into TeWs arms,) 

TeU, If thou canst bear it, should not I? — Go now, 
My son — and keep in mind that I can shoot. — 
Go, boy — be thou but steady, I will hit 
The apple. Go : — Grod bless thee ! — Go. 
My bow ! (Samem gives the bow,) 
Thou wilt not fail thy master, wilt thou ] — Thou 
Hast nevěr failed him yet, old servant. — No, 
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I'm sure of thee — I know thy honesty ; 

Thoii'rt stanch — stanch: — Fd deserve to find thee 

treacherous, 
Coúld I suspect thee so. Come, I will stake 
My all upon thee ! Let me see my quiver. {Retires,) 

Ges, Let him háve 

Another. {TeU examines it,) 

TéU. Why, 'tis better than the firat, 

But yet not good enough for such an aim 
As I'm to také. Tis heavy in the shaft : 
I'll not shoot with it ! {Thrdws ii away.) Let me see 

my quiver. 
Bring it ! 'tis not one arrow in a dozen 
I'd také to shoot with at a dove, much less 
A dove like that ! — What is't you fear? I'm but 
A naked man, a wretched naked man ! 
Your helpless thrall, alone in the midst of you, 
"With every one of you a weapon in 
His hand. What can I do in such a strait 
"With all the arrows in that quiver? — Come, 
"Will you give it me or not? 

Oeě. It matters uot. 

Show him the quiver. 

{TeU kneels and picks out an arroWy then secretes 
one in his vest.) 

TeU, See if the boy is ready. 

Ver. He is. 

Telí. Tm ready too ! Keep silence, for {To the people) 
Heaven's saké ! and do not stir, and let me háve 
Your prayers — your prayers: — and be my witnesses, 
That if his life's in peril from my hand. 
Tis only for the chance of saving it. 
Now, friends, for mercy^s saké, keep motionless 
And silent ! 

{TeU shoots, and a ahout of exultation hursta from 
the crowd.) 

Ver, {Rushing in with Albert.) Thy boy is safe, no hair of 
him is touched ! 
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Alh, Father, I'm safe ! — Your Alberťs safe ! Dear father, 

Speak to me ! speak to me ! 
Ver. He caunot, boy I 
Open his vest 
And give him air. 

{Albert opens his foUker^s vest, and an arrow drops; 
TeiU starts, fixes his eyes on Albert, and dasps 
him to his breast.) 
Tdl. My boy ! my boy ! 
Ges, For what 

Hid you that arrow in your breast? Speak, slavě ! 
TelL To kill thee, tyrant, had I slain my boy ! 
Liberty 

Would at thy downfall shout from every peak ! 
My country then were free ! 

J. S. Knawles (1784 — 1862). 
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SCENE FEOM SHAKSPEARE'S MERCHANT 

OF VENICE. 

ACT ii. SCENE 9. 

ScENE : A room in Portiďs house, 

Enter the Prince of Arragon rvith his train, and Portia 
with her waiting-maid, Nerissa, and train, 

Por, Behold, there stand the caskets, noble prince : 
If you choose that wherein I am contain^d, 
Straight shall our nuptial rites be solemnized : 
But if you fail, without more speech, my lord, 
You must be gone from hence immediately. 
Ar, I am en join'd by oath to observe three things : 
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First, nevěr to unfold to any one 
Which casket 'twas I chose ; next, if I fail 
Of the right casket, nevěr in ftiy life 
To woo a maid in way of marriage : 
Lastly, 

If I do fail in fortuně of my choice, 
Immediately to leave you and be gone. 
Por. To these injunctions every one doth swear 

That comes to hazard for my worthless šelf. 
Ar, And so háve I address'd uie. Fortune now 

To my hearťs hope ! Gold ; silver ; and base lead. 
'^ Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath/' 
You shall look fairer ere I give or hazard. 
What says the golden chest? ha ! let me see : 
" Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desire." 
What many men desire ! that "many" may be meant 
By the fool multitude, that choose by show, 
Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach ; 
Which pries not to the interior, but, like the martlet, 
Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 
Even in the force and road of casualtv. 
I wiU not choose what many men desire, 
Because I will not jump with common spirits 
And rank me with the barbarous multitudes. 
Why, then to thee, thou silver treasure-house ; 
Telí me once more what title thou dost bear : 
" Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves : " 
And well said too : for who shall go about 
' To cozen fortuně and be honourable 
Without the stamp of merit ! Let none presume 
To wear an undeserved dignity. 
O, that estates, degrees and offices 
Were not derived corruptly, and that clear honour 
Were purchased by the merit of the wearer ! 
How many then should cover that stand bare ! 
How many be commanded that command ! 
How much low peasantry would then be glean'd 
From the true seed of honour ! and how much honour 
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Pick^d from the chaíf and ruin of the times 
To be new-vamish^d ! Well, but to my choioe : 
" Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves." 
I will assume desert. Give me a key for this, 
And instantly unlock my fortunes here. 

[He opens the sUver ccuíet, 
Por, Too long a pause for that which you find there. 
Ar, Whaťs here? the portrait of a blinking idiot, 
Presenting me a schedule ! I will read it. 
How much unlike art thou to Portia! 
How much xmlike my hopes and my deservings! 
" Who chooseth me shall háve as much as he deserves." 
Did I deserve no more than a f ooFs head ? 
Is that my prize? are my deserts no better? 
For, To offend, and judge, are dístinct offices 

And of opposéd natures. 
Ar, Whatishere? 

(Reads) The fire seven times tried this : 

Seven times tried that judgement Í3, 
That did nevěr choose amiss. 
Some there be that shadows kiss; 
Such háve but a shadoVs bliss : 
There be fools alive, I wis, 
Silver^d o'er ; and so was this. 
Také what wife you will to bed, 
I will ever be your head : 
So be gone : yoii are sped. 

Still more fool I shall appear 

By the time I linger here : 

With one fooťs head I came to woo, 

But I go away with two. 

Sweet, adieu. I'll keep my oath, 

Patiently to bear my wroth. 

[Exeunt Arragon and train, 
Por, Thus hath the candle singed the moth. 

O, these deliberate fools ! when they do choose, 
They háve the wisdom by their wit to lose. 
(78) M 
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Ner, The ancient aaying is no heresy, 

Hanging and wiving goes by destiny. 
Pot. Come, draw the curtain, Nerissa. 



SCENE FEOM SHAKSPEARE^S AS YOU LIKE IT. 

ACT i. SCENB 2. 

ScENE : Lawn hefore Duke FredericJ^s Palcům. 

Present Cblia {The I)uké% Daughter), Rosalind {her eousin), 
and ToucHSTONE, a clown, Enter Le Beau (a courtier in 
cUtendance on the Duke), 

CeL Bon jour, Monsieur Le Beau : whaťs the news ? 

Le Beau, Fair príncess, you háve lost much good sport. 

Cd, Sport! of what colour? 

Le Beau. What colour, madam ! how shall I answer you? 

Ro8. ÁA wit and fortuně will. 

Touch, Or as the Destinies decree. 

Gel. Well said : that was laid on with a trowel. 

Touch, Nav, if I keep not my rank, — 

Ros, Thou losest thy old smell. 

Le Beau, You amaze me, ladies : I would háve told you of 
good wrestling, which you háve lost the sight of . 

Ro8, Yet telí us the manner of the wrestling. 

Le Beau, I will telí you the beginning ; and, if it please 
your ladyships, you may see the end ; for the best is yet to 
do ; and here, where you are, they are coming to perform it. 

Cel. Well the beginning, that is dead and buried. 

Le Beau. There comes an old man and his three sons, — 

Cd, I could match this beginning with an old tale. 

Le Beau, Three proper young men of excellent growth and 
presence. 

Ro8. With bills on their necks, " Be it known unto all men 
by these presents." 

Le Beau. The eldest of the three wrestled with Charles, the 
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duke's wrestler ; which Charles in a moment threw him and 
broke three of his ribs, that there is little hope of life in him ; 
so he served the second, and so the third. Yonder they lie ; 
the poor old man, their father, making such pitif ul dole over 
them that all the beholders také his part with weeping. 

Ro8. Alas! 

Tottch, But what is the sport, monsieur, that the ladies 
háve lost? 

Le Beau, Why, this that I speak of. 

Touch. Thus men may gi-ow wiser every day : it is the first 
time that ever I heard breaking of ribs was sport for ladies. 

CeL Oř I, I promise thee. 

Ro8. But is there any else longs to see this broken music in 
his sides? is there yet another dotes upon rib-breaking? Shall 
we see this wrestling, cousin] 

Le Beau, You must, if you stay here ; for here is the pláce 
appointed for the wrestling, and they are ready to perform it. 

CeL Yonder, sure, they are coming: let us now stay and 
see it. 

Flourish. Enter Duke Frederick, Lords, Orlando, 
Charles, and Attendants. 

Duke F. Come on : since the youth will not be entreated, 
his own peril on his forwardness. 

Ro8. Is yonder the man? 

Le Beau, Even he, madam. 

Cel, Alas, he is too young ! yet he looks successfully. 

Duke F, How now, daughter and cousin ! are you crept 
hither to see the wrestling ] 

Ros, Ay, my liege, so please you give us leave. 

Duke F. You will také little delight in it, I can telí you ; 
there is such odds in the man. In pity of the challenger^a 
youth I would fain dissuade him, but he will not be entreated. 
Speak to him, ladies ; see if you can move him. 

Cel, Call him hither, good Monsieur Le Beau. 

Duke F. Do so : VM not be by. 

Le Beau, Monsieur the challenger, the princesses call for 

you. 
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Od. I attend them with all respect and dotj. 

Ros. Young man, háve yon challenged Charles the wrestler? 

OrL No, fair princeaB ; he is the generál challenger : I come 
but in, as others do, to try with him the strength oř my youth. 

Cel. Yoang gentleman, yoor spiňts are too bold for yonr 
years. You háve seen cruel proof of this man's strengťh : if 
yoa saw yourself with your eyes or knew yonraelf with your 
judgement, the fear of your adventure would oounael you to 
a more equal enterpríse. We pray you, for your own saké, to 
embrace your own safety and give over this attempt. 

Ros. Do, young sir ; your reputation shall not therefore be 
misprised: we will make it our suit to the duke that the 
wrestling might not go f orward. 

OrL I beseech you, punish me not with your hard thoughts ; 
wherein I confess me much guilty, to děny so fair and excel- 
lent ladies anything. But let your fair eyes and gentle wishes 
go with me to my trial : wherein if I be foiled, there is but 
one shamed that was nevěr gracious ; if killed, but one dead 
that is willing to be so : I shall do my f riends no wrong, for I 
háve none to lament me, the world no injury, for in it I háve 
iiothing; only in the world I ňll up a pláce, which may be 
better supplied when I háve made it empty. 

Ros. The little strength that I háve, I would it were with 
you. 

Cd. And mine, to eke out hers. 

Ros. Faře you well : pray heaven I be deceived in you ! 

Cel. Your heart^s desires be with you I 

Cka. Come, where ia this young gallaut that is so desirous 
to lie with his mother earth? 

Orl. Eeady, sir; but bis will hath in it a more modest 
working. 

Ihike F. You sbalí try but one fall. 

Cha. No, I warrant your grace, you shall not entreat him 
to a second, that háve so mightily persuaded him from a 
íirst. 

Orl. An you mean to mock me after, yoli should not háve 
mocked me before : but come your ways. 

Ros. Now Hercules be thy speed, young man ! 
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Cel, I would I were invisible, to catch the strong fellow by 
the leg. \Theif ívrestle. 

Ros. O excellent youug man ! 

Cd. If I had a thunderbolt in mine eye, I can telí who 
should down. [ShouL Charles is throwii. 

Duke F. No more, no more. 

Orl. Yes, I beseech your grace : I am not yet well breathed. 
Duke F. How dost thou, Charles? 
Le Beau, He cannot speak, my lord. 
Duke F. Bear him away. What is thy name, young man? 
Orl. Orlando, my liege ; the youngest son of Sir Rowland de 
Boys. 

Duke F. I would thou hadst been son to some man else : 
The world esteem'd thy father honourable, 
But I did find him still mine enemy : 
Thou shouldst háve better pleased me with this deed, 
Hadst thou descended from another house. 
But faře thee well ; thou art a gallant youth : 
I would thou hadst told me of another father. 

[Exeunt Duke Fred., train, and Le Beau. 
Cel. Were I my father, coz, would I do this ? 
Orl. I am more proud to be Sir Rowlanďs son, 

His youngest son ; and would not change that calling, 
To be adopted heir to Frederick. 
Bos. My father loved Sir Eowland as his soul, 
And all the world was of my father^s mind : 
Had I before known this young man his son, 
I should háve given him tears unto entreaties, 
Ere he should thus háve ventured. 
Cel. Gentle cousin, 

Let US go thank him and encourage him : 
My fatheťs rough and envious disposition 
Sticks me at heart. Sir, you háve well deserved : 
If you do keep your promises in love 
But justly, afi you háve exceeded all promise, 
Your mistress shall be happy. 
Bos. Gentleman, 

[Oiving him a chainfiom her nect. 
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Wear this for me, one out of suits with fortane, 

That could gíve more, but that her hand lacks means. 

Shall we go, coz? 
Cel. Ay. Faře yoii well, fair gentleman. 

OrL Can I not say, I thank you? My better parts 

Are all thrown down, and that which here stands up 

Is but a quintain, a mere lifeless block. 
Ros. fíe calls us back : my pride f ell with my f ortunes ; 

I'll ask him what he would. Did you call, sir? 

Sir, you háve wrestled well and overthrown 

More than your enemies. 
Cel. Will you go, coz? 

Ros. Háve with you. Faře you well. 

[Exeunt Rosalind and Celta. 
Orl. What passion hangs these weights upon my tongue? 

I cannot speak to her, yet she urged conference. 

O poor Orlando, thou art overthrown ! 

Or Charles or something weaker masters thee. 



SCENE FEOM SHAKSPEAEE^S MUCH ADO 

ABOUT NOTHING. 

ACT iii. SCENE 3. 

ScENB : A Street. 
Enter Dogberry and Verqes, vnth the Watch. 

Dogh. Are you good men and true? 

Verg. Yea, or else it were pity but they should suffer salva- 
tion, body and soul. 

Dogh. Nay, that were a punishment too good for them, if 
they should háve any allegiance in them, being chosen for the 
prince's watch. 

Verg. Well, give them their charge, neighbour Dogberry. 

Dogh. First, who think you the most desartless man to be 
constable? 
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1 WcLtch, Hugh Oatcake, sir, or George Seacoal; for they 
can write and read. 

Dogb. Come hither, neighbour Seacoal: God hath blessed 
you with a good name : to be a well-favoured mau is the gift 
of fortuně ; but to write and read comes by nature. 

2 Watch, Both which, master conštable, — 

Doffb, You háve ; I knew it would be your answer. Well, 
for your favour, sir, why, give God thanks, and make no boast 
of it ; and for your writing and reading, let that appear when 
there is no need of such vanity. You are thought here to be 
the most senseless and fít man for the conštable of the watch ; 
therefore bear you the lantem. This is your charge: You 
shall comprehend all vagrom men ; you are to bid any man 
stand, in the princesa name. 

2 Watch, How if a^ will not stand? 

Dogb. Why then, také no notě of him, but let him go ; and 
presently call the rest of the watch together, and thank God 
you are rid of a knave. 

Ver^, If he will not stand when he is bidden, he is none of 
the prince's subjects. 

Dogb, True, and they are to meddle with none but the 
prince's subjects : — You shall also make no noise in the streets ; 
for, for the watch to babble and talk, is most tolerable and 
not to be endured. 

2 Watch. We will rather sleep than talk; we know what 
belongs to a watch. 

Dogb. Why, you speak like an ancient and most quiet 
watchman ; for I cannot see how sleeping should oífend : only, 
háve a care that your bills be not stolen :— Well, you are to 
call at aU the ale-houses, and bid themthat are drunk get them 
to bed. 

2 Watch, How if they will not? 

Bogb, Why then, let them alone till they are sober ; if they 
make you not then the better answer, you may say they are 
not the men you took them for. 

2 Watch, Well, sir. 

Dogb. If you meet a thief, you may suspect him, by virtue of 

iHe. 
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your ofiice, to be no true man ; and, for such kind of men, the 
less you meddle or make with them, why, the more is for 
your honesty. 

2 Watch, If we know him to be a thief, shall we not lay 
hands on him? 

Bogh. Truly, by your office, you may; but I think they 
that touch pitch will be defíled ; the most peaceable way for 
you, if you do také a thief, is to let him show himself what he 
is, and steal out of your company. 

Verg, You háve been always called a mercif ul man, partner. 

Dogb, Truly, I would not hang a dog by my will; much 
more a man who hath any honesty in him. 

Verg. If you hear a child cry in the night, you must call to 
the nurse and bid her still it. 

2 Watch. How if the nurse be asleep, and will not hear us? 

Dogh, Why then, depart in peace, and let the child wake 
her with crying: for the ewe that will not hear her lamb 
when it baes will nevěr answer a calf when he bleats. 

Verg, 'Tis very true. 

Dogh, This is the end of the charge. You, constable, are to 
present the prince'8 own person ; if you meet the prince in the 
night, you may stay him. 

Verg, Nay byV lady, that, I think, a cannot. 

DogK Five shillings to one on't, with any man that knows 
the statues, he may stay him : marry, not without the prince 
be willing : for, indeed, the watch ought to oíFend no man ; 
and it is an offence to stay a man against his will. 

Verg. "By^r lady, I think it be so. 

Bogb. Ha, ha, ha ! Well, masters, good night : an there be 
any matter of weight chances, call up me : keep your f ellows' 
counsels and your own, and good night. — Come, neighbour. 

2 Watch. Well, masters, we hear our charge : let us go sit 
here upon the church-bench till two, and then all to bed. 

Dogb. One word more, honest neighbours : I pray you, watch 
about signior Leonato's dooř ; for the wedding being there to- 
morrow, there is a great coil to-night : Adieu, be vigilant, I 
beseech you. [Ejueunt Dogherry and Verges. 
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SCENE FROM SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 

ScENE : A n Old-faskioned House. 

Enter 'S.á.^'Dcábt'LE,, follov^ed hy three or four awhward 

Servants. 

Hard, Well, I hope you are perfect in the table exercise I 
háve been teaching you these three days. You all kiiow youi* 
posts and your places, and can show that you háve been ušed 
to good company, without ever stirring from home. 

Vmnea. Ay, ay. 

Hard, When company comes you are not to pop out and 
staré, and then run in again, like frighted rabbits in a warren. 

Omneš. No, no. 

Hard. You, Diggory, whom I háve taken from the barn, 
are to make a show at the side-table ; and you, Roger, whom 
I háve advanced from the plough, are to pláce yourself behind 
my chair. But you're not to stand so, with your hands in 
your pockets. Také your hands from your pockets, Roger; 
and from your head, you blockhead you. See how Diggory 
carries his hands. They Ve a little too stiíF, indeed, but thaťs 
no great matter. 

Big, Ay, mind how I hold them. I leamed to hold my 
hands this way when I was upon drill for the militia. And 
so being upon drill — 

Hard, You must not be so talkative, Diggory. You must 
be all attention to the guests. You must hear us talk, and 
not think of talking ; you must see us drink, and not think of 
drinking ; you must see us eat, and not think of eating. 

Dig, By the laws, your worship, thaťs parfectly unpossible. 
Whenever Diggory sees yeating going forward, ecod, he's 
always wishing for a mouthf ul himself. 

Hard. Blockhead ! Is not a bellyful in the kitchen as good 
as a bellyful in the parlour? Stay your stomach with that re- 
flection. 

Dig. Ecod, I tliank your worship, I'll make a shift to stay 
my stomach with a slice of cold beef in the pantry. 
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Hard. Diggory, you are too talkative. — TheD, if I happeu 
to say a good tbiug, or telí a good story at table, you must not 
all burst out a-laugliiiig, as if you made part of the company. 

Dig. Then, ecod, your worship must not telí the story of 
Ould Grouse in the gun-room ; I can't help laughing at that — 
he ! he ! he ! — for the soul of me. We háve laughed at that 
these twenty years — ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Hard. Ha ! ha ! ha ! The story is a good one. Well^ honest 
Diggory, you may laugh at that — but still remember to be atten- 
tive. Suppose one of the company should call for a glass of 
wine, how will you behave 1 A glass of wine, sir, if you please 
{to Diggory). — Eh, why don't you move ? 

l)ig. Ecod, your worship, I nevěr háve courage till I see 
the eatables and driukables brought upo' the table, and theu 
I'm as bauld as a lion. 

Hard. What, will nobody move? 

1 Seru. I'm not to leave this pleace. 

2 Serv. Vm. sure iťs no pleace of mine. 

3 Serv. Nor mine, for sartain. 

Dig. Wauns, and I'm sure it canna be mine. 

Hard. You numskulls ! and so while, like your betters, you 
are quarrelling for places, the guests must be starved. O you 
dunces ! I find I must begin all over again — ^But don't I hear 
a coach drive into the yard ] To your posts, you blockheads. 
Fll go in the meantime and give my old frienďs son a hearty 
reception at the gate. [Exit Hardcastle. 

Dig. By the elevens, my pleace is gone quite out of my 
head. 

Rog. I know that my pleace is to be everywhere. 

1 Serv. Where inthe world is mine? 

2 Serv. My pleace is to be nowhere at all; and so l^ze go 
about my business. 

[Exeunt Servanta, running about as iffrigkted, different ways. 

Oliver Ooldsmith { 1728 — 1774)- 
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SCENE FEOM THE CEITIC. 

ScENE : A room in Mr. DangWa house, Fresent, Mr. and Mrs. 

Dangle, and Mr. Sneer. 

Bnter a Servant. 

Ser. Sir Fretf ul Plagiary, sir. 

Dang, Beg him to walk up. — \Exit Servant.] Now, Mrs. 
Dangle, Sir Fretful Plagiary is an author to your own ta^te. 

Mn. Dang, I confess he is a favourite of mine, because 
everjbody else abuses him. 

Sneei\ Věry much to the credit of your charity, madam, if 
not of your judgment. 

Dang, But, egad, he allows no merit to any author but him- 
self, thaťs the truth on't — though he's my friend. 

Sneer, Nevěr. — He is as envious as an old maid verging 
on the desperation of six-and-thirty; and then the iusidious 
humility with which he seduces you to give a free opinion on 
any of his works, can be exceeded only by the petulant arro- 
gance with which he is sure to reject your observations. 

Dang, Věry true, egad — though he's my friend. 

Sneer, Then his affected contempt of all newspaper stric- 
tures ; though, at the samé time, he is the sorest man alive, 
and shrinks like scorched parchment from the fiery ordeal of 
true criticism : yet is he so covetous of popularity, that he had 
rather be abused than not mentioned at all. 

Dang, There^s no denying it — though he is my friend. 

Sneer, You háve read the tragédy he has just finished, 
haven't you ? 

Dang, O yes ; he sent it to me yesterday. 

Sneer, Well, and you think it execrable, don^t you? 

Dang, Why, between ourselves, egad, I must own — thougli 
he is my friend — that it is one of the most — He's here — [Ásidé] 
—finished and most admirable perform 

Sir Fret, \With<mt,'\ Mr. Sneer with him, did you say? 
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ErOer SiB Fretful Puloiart. 

Dang. Ah, mj dear fríend ! — Egad, we were jast speaking 
of your tragédy. — Admirable, Sir Fretf iil, admirable ! 

Sneer. You nevěr did anything bejond it, Sir Fretful — 
nevěr in your lif e. 

Sir Fret. Yoa make me extremely happy; for without a 
complimenty my dear Sneer, there isn't a man in the world 
whoee judgment I valae as I do yonrs and Mr. Dangle'8. 

Mrs, Dang. They are only laughing at you, Sir Fretful; for 
ít was but just now that 

Dang. Mrs. Dangle! — ^Ah, Sir Fretful, you know Mrs. 
Dangle. — My f riend Sneer was rallying just now : — ^he knows 
how she admires you, and 

Sir Fret. Oh, I am sure Mr. Sneer has more taste and sin- 
ceríty than to — [Aside] A double-faced fellow! 

Dang. Yes, yes — Sneer will jest — ^but a better humoured 

Sir Fret. — Oh, I know 

Dang. He has a ready tum for ridicule — his wit costs him 
nothing. 

Sir Fret. No, egad — Dr I should wonder how he came by 
it. [Áside. 

Mrs. Dang. Because his jest is always at the expense of his 
friend. [Áside. 

Dang. But, Sir Fretful, háve you sent your play to the 
managers yet? — or can I be of any service to you? 

Sir Fret. No, no, I thank you: I beHeve the piece had 
sufficient recommendation with it. — I thank you though. 
— I sent it to the manager of Covent Garden Theatre this 
moming. 

Sneer. 1 should háve thought now, that it might háve been 
cast (as the actors call it) better at Drury Lané. 

Sir. Fret. O lud ! no — nevěr send a play there while I live 
— hark'ee ! [ Whispers Sneer. 

Sneer. Writes himself ! — I know he does. 

Sir Fret. I say nothing — I také away from no man's merit 
— am hurt at no man^s good fortuně — I say nothing. — But this 
I will say — through all my knowledge of life I háve observed 
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— that there is not a passion so strongly rooted in the human 
heart as envy. , 

Sneer. I believe you háve reason for what you say, indeed. 

Sir Fret. Besides — I can telí you it is not always so safe to 
leave a play in the hands of those who write themselves. 

Sneer. What, they may steal from them, hey, my dear 
Plagiary? 

Sir Fret, Steal! — to be sure they may; and, egad, serve 
your best thoughts as gypsies do stolen children, disfigure 
them to make 'em pass for their own. 

Sneer, But your present work is a sacrifíce to Melpomene, 
and he, you kAOw, nevěr 

Sir Fret. Thaťs no security : a dexterous plagiarist may do 
any thing. Why, sir, for aught I know, he might také out 
some of the best things in my tragédy, and put them into his 
own comedy. 

Sneer. That might be doně, I dare be sworn. 

Sir Fret, Ay, but with regard to this piece, I think I can 
hit that gentleman, for I can safely swear he nevěr read it. 

Sneer. I'll telí you how you may hurt him more. 

Sir Fret, How? 

Sneer. Swear he wrote it. 

Sir Fret, Plague on't now, Sneer, I shall také it illF — I 
believe you want to také away my character as an author. 

Sneer. Then I am sure you ought to be very much obliged 
to me. 

Sir Fret. Hey!— sir! 

Dang. Oh, you know, he nevěr means what he says. 

Sir Fret. Sincerely then — you do like the piece] 

Sneer. WonderfuUy ! 

Sir Fret. But come now, there must be something that you 
think might be mended, hey? — Mr. Dangle, has nothing struck 
you] 

Dang, Why, faith, it is but an ungracious thing, for the 
most part, to 

Sir Fret. With most authors it is just so indeed; they are 
in generál strangely tenacious ! But, for my part, I am nevěr 
80 well pleased as when a judicioais critic points out any defect 
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to me ; for what is the purpose of showing a work to a friend, 
if you don't mean to profit by his opinion? 

Sneer. Věry true. — Why then, though I seriously admire 
the piece upon the whole^ yet there is one small objection; 
which, if yoďll give me leave, I'll mention. 

Sír Fret. Sir, you can^t oblige me more. 

Sneer, I think it wants incident. 

Sir FreL Gk>od God! you surprise me! — wants incident! 

Sneer. Yes ; I own I think the incidents are too f ew. 

Sir Fret, Good God! Believe me, Mr. Sneer, there is no 
person for whose judgment I háve a more implicit deference. 
But I protest to you, Mr. Sneer, I am only apprehensive that 
the incidents are too crowded. — My dear Dangle, how does it 
strike you? 

Dang, Beally I can^t agree with my friend Sneer. I think 
the plot quite sufficient; and the four first acts by many 
degrees the best I ever read or saw in my life. If I might 
venture to suggest any thing, it is that the interest rather 
falls off in the fifth. 

Sir Fret, Bises, T believe you mean, sir. 

Dang, No, I don't, upon my word. 

Sir Fret, Yes, yes, you do, upon my soul! — it certainly don't 
fall off, I assure you. — No, no ; it don't fall off. 

Dang, Now, Mrs. Dangle, didn't you say it struck you in 
the samé light? 

Mrs, Dang, No, indeed, I did not — I did not see a fault in 
any part of the play, from the beginning to the end. 

Sir Fret, Upon my soul, the women are the best judges 
af ter all ! 

Mrs, Dang, Or, if I made any objection, I am sure it was to 
nothing in the piece; but that I was afraid it was, on the 
whole, a little too long. 

Sir Fret, ^SLy, madam, do you speak as to duration of time; 
or do you mean that the story is tediously spun out? 

Mrs, Dang, O lud ! no. — I speak only with reference to the 
usual length of acting plays. 

Sir Fret, Then I am very happy — very happy indeed — ^be- 
cause the play is a short play, a remarkably short play. I 
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should not venture to diifer with a lady on a point of taste ; 
but, on these occasions, the watch, you know, is the critic. 

Mr%, Dang. Then, I suppose, it must háve been Mr. Dangle's 
drawling manner of reading it to me. 

Sir Fret, Oh, if Mr. Dangle read it, thaťs quite anotber 
affair! — But I assure you, Mrs. Dangle, the íirst evening you 
can spáre me three hours and a half, I'll undertake to read 
you the whole from beginning to end, with the prologue and 
epilogue, and allow time for the music between the acts. 

Mrs, Dang, I hope to see it on the stage next. 

Dang, WeU, Sir Fretful, I wish you may be able to get rid 
as easily of the newspaper criticisms as you do of ours. 

8ir Fret, The newspapers ! Sir, they are the most villain- 
ous — licentious — abominable — infernal — Not that I ever read 
them — no — I make it a rule nevěr to look into a newspaper. 

Dang, You are quite right; for it certainly must hurt an 
author of delicate feelings to see the liberties they také. 

Sir Fret, No, quite the contrary ! their abuse is, in fact, the 
best panegyric — I like it of all things. An author's reputation 
is only in danger from their support. 

Sneer. Why thaťs true — and that attack, now, on you the 
other day 

Sir Fret, What? where? 

Dang, Ay, you mean in a páper of Thursday: it was com- 
pletely ill-natured, to be sure. 

Sir Fret, Oh, so much the better. — Ha! ha! ha! I wotildn't 
háve it otherwise. 

Dang, Certainly it is only to be laughed at ; for- 

Sir Fret. You don^t happen to recollect what the feUow said, 
do you? 

Sneer, Pray, Dangle, — Sir Fretful seenis a little anxi- 
ous 

Sir Fret, O lud, — no! — anxious! — not I, — ^not the least. — I 
— but one may as well hear, you know. 

Lang, Sneer, do you recollect? — \A8Íde to Sneer] Make 
out something. 

Sneer, [Aside to Dangle.] I will. — \Alovd] Yes, yes, I 
remember perfectly. 
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Sir Fret, Well, — and pray now — ^not that it signifies — what 
might the gentleman saj ? 

Sneer. AVhy, he roundly asserts that you háve not the 
slightest invention or originál genius whatever; though you 
are the greatest traducer of all other authors living. 

Sir Fret, Ha! ha! ha! — very good. 

Sneer. That as to comedy, yoa háve not one idea of your 
own, he believes, even in your commonplace-book — where 
stray jokes and pilfered witticisms are kept with as much 
method as the ledger of the lost and stolen office. 

Sir Fret. Ha! ha! ha! — very pleasant! 

Sneer, Nay, that you are so unlucky as not to háve the skill 
even to steal with taste : — but that you glean from the refuse 
of obscure voluraes, where more judicious plagiarists háve 
been before you ; so that the body of your work is a composi- 
tion of dregs and sentiments — like a bad tavem^s worst wine. 

Sir Fret, Ha! ha! 

Sneer, In your more serious efforts, he says, your bombast 
would be less intolerable, if the thoughts were suited to the 
expression ; but the homeliness of the sentiment stares through 
the fantastic encumbrance of its fíne language, like a clown in 
one of the new uniforms! 

Sir Fret, Ha! ha! 

Sneer, That your occasional tropes and flowers suit the 
generál coarseness of your style, as tambour sprigs would a 
ground of linsey-woolsey; while your imitationsof Shakspeare 
resemble the mimicry of Falstaífs page, and are about as near 
the standard of the originál. 

Sir Fret. Ha! 

Sneer. In short, that even the finest passages you steal are 
of no service to you ; for the poverty of your own language 
prevents their assimilating ; so that they lie on the surface 
like lumps of marl on a barren moor, encumbering what it is 
not in their power to fertilize ! 

Sir Fret. \After great agitation\ Now, another person would 
be vexed at this. 

Sneer. Oh! but I wouldn't háve told you — only to divert 
you. 
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Sir Fret, I know it — I ani diverted. — Ha! ha! ha! — not the 
least invention ! — Ha! ha! ha! — very good — very good! 

Sneer, Yes — no genius! ha! ha! ha! 

DaTig. Á severe rogue! ha! ha! ha! But you are quite 
right, Sir Fretf ul, nevěr to read such nonsense. 

Sir Fret. To be sure — for if there is anything to one^s praise, 
it is a foolish vanity to be gratified at it; and, if it is abuse, — 
why one is always sure to hear of it from one good-natured 
friend or another! 

R. B. Sheridan (1751 — 1816). 



(78) N 



MISCELLANEOnS. 



CONTENT. 

Would you be free? Tis your chief wish, you say; 
Come on, 111 show thee, friend, the certaín way: 
If to no feasts abroad thou lov^st to go, 
While bounteous Grod does bread at home bestow; 
If thou the goodness of thy clothes dost prize 
By thine own use and not by others' eyes ; 
If (only safe from weathers) thou canst dwell 
In a small house, but a convenient shell ; 
If thou without a sigh or golden wish, 
Canst look upon thy beechen bowl and dish: 
If in thy mind such power and greatness be, 
The Persian king^s a slavě compared with thee. 

Ahi-aham Cowleyjfrom Mariml (i6x8 — 1667). 



ADVICE TO A EECKLESS YOUTH. 

What would I háve you do? I'll telí you, kinsman 

Leam to be wise, and practise how to thrive ; 

That would I háve you do ; and not to spend 

Your coin on every bauble that you fancy, 

Or every foolish brain that humours you. 

I would not háve you to invade each pláce, 

Nor thrust yourself on all socíeties, 

Till men^s aífections, or your own desert, 

Should worthily invite you to your rank. 

He that is so respectless in his courses 

Oft sells his reputation at cheap market. 

Nor would I you should melt away yourself 

In flashing bravery, lest, while you affect 
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To make a blaze of gentry to the world, 

A little pufif of scom extinguish it, 

And you be left like an unsavoury snuíf, 

Whose property is only to offend. 

I'd háve you sober, and contain yourself ; 

Not that your sail be bigger than your boat; 

But moderate your expenses now (at fírst) 

As you may keep the samé proportion still. 

Nor stand so much on your gentility, 

Which is an airy and mere borrowed thing, 

From dead men's dust and bones ; and none of yours, 

Except you make^ or hold it. 

Ben Jonson ( 1574 — 1637 ). 



THE SWALLOW. 



The swallow, privileged above the rest 
Of all the birds as nian's familiar guest, 
Fursues the sun in summer, brisk and bold, 
But wisely shuns the persecuting cold ; 
Is well to chancels and to chimneys known, 
Though 'tis not thought she feeds on smoke alone. 
From hence she has been held of heavenly line, 
Endued with particles of soul divine : 
This merry chorister had long possessed 
Her summer seat, and featbered well her nést, 
Till frowuing skies began to change their cheer, 
And time tumed up the wrong side of the year ; 
The shedding trees began the ground to strow 
With yellow leaves, and bitter blasts to blow : 
Such auguries of winter then she drew, 
Which by instínct or prophecy she knew ; 
When prudence wamed her to remove betimes 
And seek a better heaven and warmer climes, 
Her sons were summoned on a steeple's height, 
And, called in common council, vote a flight. 
The day was named, the next that should be fair; 
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All to the generál rendezvous repair; 

They try their fluttering wings, and trust themselvee in air. 

Who but the swallow now triumphs alonel 
The canopy of heaven is all her own : 
Her youthful offspring to their haunts repair, 
And glide aloug in glades, and skim iu air, 
And dip for insects in the purling springs, 
And stoop on rivers, to refresh their wings. 

John Dryden ( 163 1 — 1700). 



NIGHT THOUGHTS. 

1. The bell strikes one. We také no notě of time 
But from its loss : to give it then a tongue 

Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 

I feel the solemn sound. If heard aright, 

It is the knell of my departed hours. 

Where are they? With the years beyond the flood. 

It is the signál that demands despatch: 

How much is to be doně! My hopes and fears 

Start up alarm^d, and o'er life^s narrow verge 

Look down — on what] A fathomless abyss; 

A dread etemity! how surely mine! 

And can etemity belong to me, 

Poor pensioner on the bounties of an hour? 

2. How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man! 

How passing wonder Hb who made him such ! 
Who centeťd in our make such strange extremes! 
From diffYent natures, marvellously mix'd, 
Connection exquisite of distant worlds! 
Distiuguish^d link in being's endless chain! . 
Midway from nothing to the Deity! 
A beam ethereal, suUied and absorVd! 
Though sullied and dishonour^d, still divine! 
Dim miniatuře of greatness absolute! 
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An heir of glory! a frail child of dust! 
Helpless immortal! insect infinite! 
A worm! a god! — I tremble at myself, 
And in myself am lost. At home, a stranger, 
Thought wanders up and down, surprised, aghast, 
And wonďring at her own. How reason reels! 
O what a miracle to man is man, 
Triumphantly distre8s'd! what joy! what dread! 
Alternately transported and alarm^d! 
What can preserve my lifel oř what destroy? 
An angel's arm can*t snatch me from the grave; 
Legions of angels can^t confíne me there. 

Edward Young ( 1684 — 1765 ). 



VIETUE. 



1. The triumphs that on vice attend 
Shall ever in confusion end ; 
The good man suffers but to gain, 
And every virtue springa from pain: 

2. As aromatic planta bestow 

No spicy f ragrance while they grow ; 
But crushed, or trodden to the ground, 
Diířiise their balmy sweets around. 

Oliver Ooldsmith ( 1728 — 1774). 



TEIFLES. 



Since trifles make the sum of human things, 
And half our misery from our foibles springa ; 
Since life's best joys consist in peace and ease, 
And though but few can serve, yet all may please; 
O let the ungentie spirit learn from hence, 
A small unkindness is a great offenoe. 
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To spread large bounties, though we wish in vain, 

Yet all may sÁiim the guilt of giving pain. 

To bleas mankind with tides of flowing wealth, 

Wiťh rank to grace them, or to crown with heaith, 

Our little lot denies; yet liberal still, 

God givks its oounterpoise to every ill ; 

Nor let as murmar at our stínted powers, 

When kindness, love, and conoord may be ours. 

The gift of minisťring to others' ease, 

To all our sons impartial Heaven decrees ; 

The gentle offioes of patient love, 

Beyoud all flattery, and all príce above; 

The mild forbearance at a brother^s fault, 

The angry word suppress^d, the taunting thought: 

Subduing and subdued the petty stnf e, 

Which douds the colour of domestic lif e ; 

The sober comfort, all the peace which springs 

From the large aggregate of little things; 

On these small cares of daughter, wife, and fríend, 

The almost sacred joys of Home depend: 

There, Sensibility, thou best may^st reign, 

Home is thy true legitimate domain. 

Hannah More ( 1745 — 1833). 



THE SICK POOE. 

1. Say, ye, opprest by some fantastic woes, 
Some jarring nerve that baffles your repose ; 
Who press the downy couch, while slaves advance 
With timid eye to read the distant glance; 
Who with sad prayers the weary doctor teaze, 
To name the nameless ever new disease ; 
Who with mock patience dire complaints endure, 
Which reál pain and that alone can cure ; 
How would ye bear in reál pain to lie, 
Despised, neglected, left alone to die? 
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How would ye bear to draw your latest breath 
Where all thaťs wretched paves the way for death? 

2. Such is that room which one rudé beam divides, 
And naked rafters form the slopiug sides; 
Where the vile bands that bind the thatch are seen, 
And lath and mud are all that lie between ; 

Savé one duli pane, that, coarsely patch^d, gives way 
To the rudé tempest, yet excludes the day: 
Here, on a matted flock, with dust o^erspread, 
The drooping wretch reclines his languid head ; 
For him no haud the cordial cup applies, 
Or wipes the tear that stagnates in his eyes ; 
No friends with soft discourse his pain beguile, 
Or promise hope, till sickness wears a smile. 

3. But soon a loud and hasty summons calls, 
Shakes the thin roof, and echoes round the walls ; 
Anon, a íigure enters, quaintly neat, 

All pride and business, bustle and conceit; 
With looks unalter'd by these scenes of woe, 
With speed that, entering, speaks his haste to go^ 
Ke bids the gazing throng around him fly, 
And carries fate and physic in his eye: 
A potent quack, long versed in human ills, 
Who fírst insults the victim whom he kills ; 
Whose murďrous hand a drowsy Bench protéct, 
And whose most tender mercy is neglect. 

4. Paid by the parish for attendance here, 
He wears oontempt upon his sapient sneer; 
In haste he seeks the bed where Misery lies, 
Impatience mark'd in his averted eyes ; 
And, some habitual queries hurried o'er, 
Without reply, he nishes on the dooř: 

His drooping patient, long inured to pain, 
And long unheeded, knows remonstrance vaiD, 
He ceases now the feeble help to crave 
Of man ; and silent sinks into the grave. 
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5. But ere his death some pious doubts ariae^ 
Some simple fears, which '^bold bad" men despise; 
Fain would he ask the parish priest to prove 

His title certain to the joys above: 

For this he sends the murmuriiig nurse, who calls 

The holý stranger to these dismal walls : 

6. And doth npt he, the pious man, appear, 
He, '^passing rich, with fořty pounds a year?" 
Ah! no; a shepherd of a diiferent stock, 
And far unlike him, feeds this little floek: 

A jovial youth, who thinks his Sanday^s task 
As much as God or man can fairly ask ; 
The rest he gives to loves and labours light, 
To fíelds the moming, and to feasts the night; 
None better skilPd the noisy pack to guide, 
To urge their chase, to cheer them or to chide; 
A sportsman keen, he shoots through half the day, 
And, skill'd at whist, devotes the night to play: 
Then, while such honours bloom around his head, 
Shall he sit sádly by the sick man's bed, 
To raise the hope he f eels not, or with zeal 
To combat fears that e'en the pious feel? 

7. Now once again the gloomy scene explore, 
Less gloomy now; the bitter hour is o'er, 
The man of many sorrows sighs no more. — 
Up yonder hill, behold how sádly slow 

The bier moves winding from the vale below: 
There lie the happy dead, from trouble f ree, 
And the glad parish pays the frugal fee: 
No more, O Death! thy victim starts to hear 
Churchwarden stern, or kingly overseer ; 
No more the farmer claims his humble bow, 
Thou art his lord, the best of tyrants thou! 

8. Now to the church behold the moumers come, 
Sedately torpid and devoutly dumb ; 

The village children now their games suspeud. 
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To see the bier that bears tlieir ancient friend: 
For he was one in all their idle sport. 
And like a monarch ruled their little coiirt ; 
The pliaut bow he form^d, the flying balí, 
The bat, the wicket, were his labours all ; 
Him now they foUow to his grave, and stand, 
Silent and sad, and gazing hand in hand; 
While bending low, their eager eyes explore 
The mingled relics of the parish poor. 

9. The bell tolls latě, the moping owl flies round, 
Fear marks the flight and magnifies the sound ; 
The busy priest, detain'd by weightier care, 
Defers his duty till the day of prayer; 
And, waJting long, the crowd retire diňtrest, 
To think a poor man^s bones should lie unblest. 

Oeorge Crabbe ( 1754 — 1832). 



A SUMMEE^S EVE. 



1. Down the sultry are of day 

The buming wheels háve urged their way ; 
And Eve along the western skies 
Spreads her intermingling dyes. 
Down the deep, the miry lané, 
Creaking comes the empty wain, 
And driver on the shaft-horse sits, 
Whistling now and then by fits : 
And oft, with his accustomed call, 
Urging on the sluggish Balí. 

2. The bam is still, the masteťs gone, 
And thresher puts his jacket on, 
While Dick, upon the ladder tall, 
Naik the dead kite to the wall. 
Here comes shepherd Jack at last ; 
He haa penned the sheepcote fast, 
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For 'twas but two nights before, 
A lamb was eaten on the moor : 
His emptj wallet Bover cairieSi 
Nor for Jack, when near home, tarries. 
With lolling tongue he runs to try 
If the horse-trough be not dry. 

3. The milk is settled in the pans, 
And Bupper messes in the cans; 
In the hovej carts are wheeled, 
And both the colts are drove a-fíeld ; 
The horses are all bedded up, 

And the ewe is with the tup. 
The snare for Mister Fox is set, 
The leaven laid, the thatching wet^ 
And Bess has slinked away to talk 
With Roger in the holly walk. 

4. Now, on the settle all, but Bess, 
Are set to eat their supper mess ; 
And little Tom and roguish Kate 
Are swinging on the meadow gate. 
Now they chat of various things, 
Of taxes, ministers, and kings, 

Or else telí all the village news, 
How madam did the squire ref use ; 
How parson on his tithes was bent, 
And landlord oft distrained for rent. 

5. ' Thus do they talk, till in the sky 
The pale-eyed moon is mounted high, 
And from the ale-honse drunken Ned 
Had reeled — then hastened all to bed. 
The mistress sees that lazy Kate 
The happing ooal on kitchen grate 

Has laid — while master goes throughout^ 
Sees shutters fast, the mastiff out, 
The candles safe, the hearths all clear, 
And nought from thieves or fire to fear; 
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Then both to bed together creep, 
Aiid join the generál troop of sleep. 

Henry K, White ( 1785 — 1806). 



THE EIVER. 



1. River! River! little River! 

Bright you sparkle on your way, 
0'er the yellow pebbles dancing, 
Through the flowers and foliage glancing, 

Like a child at play. 

2. River! River! swelling River! 

On you rush o*er rough and smooth-^ 
Louder, faster, brawling, leaping 
Over rocks, by rose-banks sweeping, 

Like impetuous youth. 

3. River! River! brimming River! 

Broad and deep and still as Time, 
Seeming still — yet still in motion, 
Tending onward to the oceán, 

Just like mortal prime. 

4. River! River! rapid River! 

Swifter now you slip away ; 
Swift and silent as an arrow, 
Through a channel dark and narrow, 

Like life's closing day. 

6. River! River! headlong River! 

Down you dash into the sea ; 
Sea, that line hath nevěr sounded, 
Sea, that voyage hath nevěr rounded, 
Like etemity. 
Carolint Anně Bowles (Mrt, Southey) (1786 — 1854). 
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ZAEA^S EAR-RINGS. 

1. "My ear-rings! my ear-rings! theyVe dropt into the well, 
And what to say to Mu9a, I cannot, cannot telL" 

'Twas thuBf Granada'8 fountain by, spoke Albuharez' daughter. 

"The well íb deep; far down they lie, beneath the cold blue 
water. 

To me did Mu9a give them, when he spake his sad farewell ; 

And what to say, when he comes back, alas! I cannot telí. 

2. "My ear-rings! my ear-rings! they were pearla in silver set, 
That when my Moor was far away, I ne'er should him f orget ; 
That I ne'er to other tongue shonld list, nor smile on other'8 tale, 
But remember he my lips had kissed, pure as those ear-rings pale. 
When he comes back, and hears that I háve dropped them in 

the well, 
Oh! what will Muga think of me, I cannot, cannot telí ! 

3. " My ear-rings ! my ear-rings ! he'll say they should háve been, 
Not of pearl and of silver, but of gold and glittering sheen, 

Of ja3per and of onyx, and of diamond shining clear, 
Changing to the changing light, with radiance insincere ; 
That changef ul mind unchangeful gems are not befítting well, 
Thus will he think : — and what to say, alas ! I cannot telí ! 

4. "He'll think, when I to market went, I loitered by the way; 
He'll think a willing ear I lent to all the lads might say ; 
He'11 think some other lover's hand among my tresses noosed 
From the ears where he had placed them my rings of pearl un- 

loosed. 
He'll think, when I was sporting so beside this marble well. 
My pearls f ell in : — and what to say, alas ! I cannot iell ! 

5. " He'll say I am a woman, and we are all the samé ; 

He'll say I loved, when he was here, to whisper of his fláme ; 
But when he went to Tunis, my virgin troth had broken, 
And thought no more of Muga, and cared not for his token. 
My ear-rings! my ear-rings! oh! luckless, luckless well! 
For what to say to Mu9a, alas ! I cannot telí ! 

6. " I'll teU the truth to Mu9a, and I hope he will believe 

That I thought of him at moming, and thought of him at eve ! 
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That musing on my lover, when down the sun was gone, 
His ear-rings in my hand I held, by the fountain all alone ; 
And that my mind was o'er the sea, when from my hand they 

feU, 
And that deep his love lies in my heart, as they lie in the well ! " 

J, O. Lockhart ( 1794 — 1854 ). 



RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

1. When the breeze of a joyful dawn blew free 
In the silken sail of infancy, 

The tide of time llow'd back with me, 
The forward-flowing tide of time ; 

And many a sheeny aummer-morn, 

Adown the Tigris I was borne, 

By Bagdaťs shrines of fretted gold, 

High-walled gardens green and old ; 

True Mussulman was I and swom, 
For it waa in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun AIraschid. 

2. Aníght my shallop, rustling thro' 
The low and bloomed foliage, drove 
The fragrant, glistening deeps, and clove 
The citron-shadows in the blue : 

By garden porches on the brim, 
The costly doors flung open wide, 
Gold glittering thro' lamplight dim, 
And broider^d sof as on each side : 

In sooth it was a goodly time, 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun AIraschid. 

3. Often, where clear-stemm'd platans^ guard 
The outlet, did I turn away 

i Plane-trees 
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The boat-head down a broad canal 
From the maiu river sluiced, where all 
The sloping of the moon-lit sward 
Was damask-work, and deep inlay 
Of braided blooms unmown, which crept 
Adown to where the water slept. 
A goodly pláce, a goodly time, 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

4. A motion from the river won 
Bidged the smooth level, beariug on 
My shallop thro' the star-strown calm, 
Until another night in night 

I enter^d, from the clearer light, 
Imboweťd vaults of pillar^d palm, 
Imprisoning sweets, which, aa they clomb 
Heavenward, were stay'd beneath the dome 
Of hollow boughs. — A goodly time, 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

5. Still onward ; and the clear canal 
Is rounded to as clear a lake. 
From the green rivage many a fall 
Of diamond ríllets musical, 
Thro' little crystal arches low 
Down from the centrál fountaiďs flow 
FalFn silver-chiming, seem'd to shake 
The sparkling flints beneath the prow. 

A goodly pláce, a goodly time, 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

6. Above thro' many a bowery tum 
A walk with vary-colour^d * shells 
Wander^d engrain'd. On either side 
All round about the fragrant marge 

1 Voriously coloured. 
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From fluted vaše, and hrazen um 
In order, eastern flowers large, 
Some dropping low their crimson bells 
Half-closed, and others studded wide 

With disks and tiars, fed the time 

With odour in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Akaschid. 

7. Far oflf, and where the lemon grove 
In closest coverture upsprung, 
The living airs of middle night 
Died round the bulbul as he sung ; 
Not he : but something which possessM 
The darkness of the world, delight, 
Life, anguish, death, immortal love, 
Ceasing not, mingled, unrepress^d, 

Apart from pláce, withholding time, 
But flattering the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

8. Black the garden-bowers and grots 
Slumbeťd : the solemn palms were ranged 
Above, unwoo'd of summer wind : . 

A sudden splendour from behind 
Flush'd all the leaves with rich gold-green, 
And, flowing rapidly between 
Their interspaces, counterchanged 
The level lake with diamond-plots 

Of dark and bright. A lovely time. 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

9. Dark-blue the deep sphere overhead, 
Distinct with vivid stars inlaid, 
Grew darker from that under-flame : 
So, leaping lightly from the boat, 
With silver anchor left afloat, 

In marvel whence that glory came 
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Upon me, as in sleep I sank 
In cool soft turf upon the bank, 
. Entranced with that pláce and time, 
So worthj of the golden prime 
Oř good Haroun Alraschid. 

10. Thence thro' the garden I was drawn — 
A realm of pleasance, many a mound, 
And many a shadow-chequer^d lawn 
FuU of the city'8 stilly sound, 

And deep myrrh-thickets blowing round 
The stately cedar, tamarisks, 
Thick rosaries of scented thom, 
Tall orient shrubs, and obelisks 
Graven with emblems of the time, 
In honour of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

11. With dazed vision unawares 
From the long alley'8 latticed sliade 
Emerged, I came upon the great 
Pavilion of the Caliphat. 

Right to the carven cedam doors, 
Flung inward over spangled floors, 
Broad-baséd flights of marble stairs 
Han up with golden balustrádě, 
Af ter the fashion of the time, 
And humour of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

12. The fourscore windows all alight 
As with the quintessence of fláme, 
A million tapers flaring bright 
From twisted silvers look^d to sharae 
The hoUow-vaulted dark, and stream'd 
Upon the mooned domes aloof 

In inmost Bagdat, till there seem'd 
Hundreds of crescents on the roof 

Of night new-risen, that marvellous time 
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To celebrate the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

13. Then stole I up, and trancedly 
Gazed on thé Persian girl alone, 
Serene with argent-lidded eyes 
Amorous, and lashes like to rays 
Of darkness, and a brow of pearl 
Tressed with redolent ebony, 

In many a dark delicious curl^ 
Flowing beneath her rose-hued zone ; 

The sweetest lady of the time, 

Well worthy of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

14. Six columns, three on either side, 
Pure silver, imderpropt a rich 
Throne of the massive ore, from which 
Down-droop'd, in many a floating fold, 
Engarlanded and diaper^d 

With inwrought flowers, a cloth of gold. 
Thereon, his deep eye laiighter-stirťd 
With merriment of kingly pride, 
Sole stár of all that pláce and time, 
I saw him — in his golden prime, 
The good Haroun Alraschid! 

Alfnd Tennyion, 



"HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS 
FROM GHENT TO AIX/' 

1. 1 sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 
I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three ; 
" Good speed !" cried the watch, as the gate-bolts undrew ; 
" Speed !" echoed the wall to us galloping through ; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 

(78) - o 
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2. Not a word to each other ; we kept the great páce 

Neck by ueck, stride by stride, nevěr changing our pláce ; 
I tumed in my saddle aud luade its girths tight, 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right, 
Bebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the l^it, 
Nor galloped lesa steadily Boland a whit. 

3. 'Twas moonset at starting ; but while we drew near 
Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned clear; 
At Boom, a great yellow stár came out to see ; 

At Diiffeld, 'twas moming as plain as could be ; 

And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half-chime, 

So Joris broke silence with, " Yet there is time !" 

4. At Aerschoty iip leaped of a sudden the sun, 
And agaínst him the cattle stood black every one, 
To staré thro' the míst at us galloping past, 
And I saw my stout galloper Eoland at last, 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 

The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray : 

5. And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track ; 
And one eye'8 black intelligence, — ever that glance 

0'er its white edge at me, his own master, askance ! 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 

6. By Hasselt Dirck groaned ; and cried Joris, " Stay spur ! 
Your Boos galloped bravely, the faulťs not in her, 

We'll remember at Aix " — for one heard the quick wheeze 
Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and staggering knees, 
And sunk tail, and horřible heave of the flank, 
As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 

7. So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky ; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

'Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like chaff; 
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Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 
And " Gallop," gasped Joris, " for Aix is in sight !" 

8. "How they'11 greet us !" — and all in a moment his roan 
Eolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone ; 

And there was my Eoland to bear the whole weight 
Of the news which alone could savé Aix from her fate 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 
And with circles of red for his eye-sockets' rim. 

9. Then I cast loose my buíFcoat, each holster let fall, 
Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 
Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 

Called my Eoland his pet name, my horše without peer ; 
Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad or 

good, 
Till at length into Aix Eoland galloped and stood. 

10. And all I remember is, friends ílocking round 

As I šate with his head 'twixt my knees on the ground ; 

And no voice but was praising this Eoland of mine, 

As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 

Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 

Was no more than his due who brought good news from 

Ghent. 

Robert Browrďfuj. 



THOUGHTS FBOM 
SHAKSPEARE AND OTHERS OF OUR CHIEF POETS. 



AMBITION. 

Tis a common proof , 

That lowlineas is young ambition's ladder, 

Whereto the climber upward tums his f aoe ; 

But wheii he once attains the utmost round, 

He then unto the ladder tums his back, 

Looks in the clouds, scoming the base degrees 

By which he did ascend. 

Julius CoBsar, ii. 1. 

APPEARANCE8. 

Our purses shall be proud, our garments poor; 
For 'tis the mind that makes the body rich : 
And, as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 
So honour peereth in the meanest hábit. 
What, is the jay more precious than the lark, 
Because his feathers are more beautiful? 
Or is the adder better than the eel, 
Because his painted skin contents the eye? 

Taming of the Shrew, iv. 3. 

CALUMNY. 

No might nor greatness in mortality 
Can censure 'scape : back-wounding calumny 
The whitest virtue strikes. What king so strong 
Can tie the gall up in the slanďrous tongue 1 

Meamrefor Meamre, iii. 2. 
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OEREMCNY. 

Nay, my lords, ceremony 
Was but devis^d at fírst 
To set a glosa on faint deeds, hollow welcomes, 
Kecanting goodness, sorry ere 'tis shown ; 
But where there is true friendship, there needs uone. 

Timon ofAthenSf i. 2. 

OON80IENCE. 

What stronger breast-plate than a heart untainted? 
Thrice is he armed, that hath his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whoae conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

£ Henry VI., iil*ó. 

OONTENT. 

Věřily, 

I swear, 'tis better to be lowly bom, 

And range with humble livers in content, 

Than to be perk'd up in a glistering grief , 

And wear a golden sorrow. 

Hem-y Vílí., ii. 3. 

CRUELTY TO ANIMAL8. 

I would not enter on my list of friends, 

(Though graced with polished manners and fíne sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility), the man 

Who needlessly seta foot upon a worm. 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail 

That crawls at evening in the public path ; 

But he that has humanity, forewamed, 

Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 

0»¥fper. 

DEATH. 

Oh, what a wonder seems the fear of death f 
Seeing how gladly we all sink to sleep ; 
Babes, children, youths, and men 
Kight following night, for threescore jřeaím and ten. 

Coleridge, 
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DEOEITFUL APPEARANCE. 

The world is still deceived with ornament. 
In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 
But, being seaBoned with a gracious voice, 
Obecurea the show of evil? In religion, 
What damnéd error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament ? 
There is no vice so simple but assames 
Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. 

Mďchant of Venice, iii. 1. 

DI880LUTI0N OF THE WORLD. 

Our revels now are ended : these our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air ; 

And, like the baseleas fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. We are such stiiff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Ib rounded with a sleep. 

Tempesty iv. 1. 

DYINQ INJUNCTICN8. 

They say, the tongues of dying men 
Enf orce attention, like deep harmony : 
Where words are scarce, theyre seldom spent in vain ; 
For they breathe truth, that breathe their words in pain. 
He that no more must say, is lístened more 
Than they whom youth and ease háve taught to glose. 
More are men's ends marked, than their lives before — 
The setting sun and music in the close : 
As the last taste of sweets is sweetest last, 
Writ in remembrance more than things long past. 

Jiicftard II., ii. 1. 
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ENVY. 

He who ascends to mouutain-tops »liall fínd 
Their lof tiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow ; 
He who surpasses oř subdues mankind 
Must look down on the hatě of those below. 
Though far above the sun of glory glow, 
And far beneath the earth and oceán spread, 
Kound him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
£)ontendÍDg tempests on his naked head. 



Byron, 



FAL8EHOOD. 



Two beggars told me 
I could not miss my way. Will poor folk lie, 
That háve aíflictions on them, knowing 'tis 
A punishment oř trial? Yes: no wonder, 
When rich ones scarce telí true. To lapse in fulness 
Is sorer than to lie for need ; and falsehood 
Is worse in kiugs than beggars. 

Cymhélitie^ lil. 6. 

FILIAL AFFECTION. 

They telí us of an Indián tree, 
Which, how8oe'er the sun and sky 
May tempt its boughs to wander free, 
And shoot and blossom, wide and high, 
Far better loves to bend its arms 
Downward again to that dear earth, 
From which the life, that fiUs and warms 
Its gratef ul being, first had birth. 
Tis thus, though wooed by flatťring friends, 
And fed with fame (if fame it be), 
This heart, my own dear mother, bends, 
With love's true instinct, back to thee ! 

T. Mwne, 

FORTUNE. 

Fortune, you say, flies from us—she but circles, 
Like the fleet sea-bird round the fowler^s skiff,— 
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Lost in the mist one moment, and the next 
Bruahing the white sail with her whiter wing, 
As if to oourt the aim. — Experience watches, 

And has her on the wheel. — 

Old Play, 

QLORY. 

* 

Glory iB like a circle in the waters 

Which nevěr ceases to enlarge itself, 

Till by broad spreading it disperse to nonght. 

1 Hem-y VI., i. 2. 

HOME. 

The ahuddering tenant of the frigid zone 

Boldly proclaims the happiest spot his own, 

£xtols the treasures of his stormy seas, 

And his long night of revelry and ease. 

The naked savage panting at the line, 

Boasts of hia golden sands and palmy wine, 

Baaks in the glare or stems the tepid wave, 

And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 

Nor less the patrioťs boast where'er we roam, 

His fírst, best oountry, ever is at home. 

Ooldfínith, 

HYPOCRISY. 

The devil can cite Scrípture for his purpose. 

An evil soul, producing holý witness, 

Is like a villain with a smiling cheek, 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart. 

Oh, what a goodly outside falsehood hath ! 

MerchaiU of Venice, i. 8. 

IMAQ1N.ATION. 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 

Are of imagination all compact. 

One sees more devils than vaat hell can hold ; 

The, madman : while the lover, all as frantic, 
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Sees Heleu's beauty iu a brow of Egypt. 

The poeťs eye, in a fíne frenzy rolliug^ 

Doth glance f rom heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 

And, a& imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poeťs pen 

Turas them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 

Midmmmer Niglďs Dream, v. 1. 

INGRATITUDE. 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 

As man's ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not so keeu, 
Because thou art not seen, 

Although thy breath be rudé. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 

Thou dost not bite so nigh 

As benefíts f orgot : 

Though thou the waters warp 

Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remembered not. 

As Yau. lÁke It^ ii. 5. 

JEALOU8Y. 

Yet is there one more cursed than they all, 

That canker-worm, that monster, jealousy, 

Which eats the heart, and feeds upon the gall, 

Tuming all love^s delight to misery, 

Through fear of losing his felicity. 

Oh, gods ! that ever ye that monster placed 

In gentle love, that all his joys defaced. 

Spenser^ 

KNOWLEDQE AND WI8DOM. 

Knowledge, a rudé unprofítable mass, 

The mere materials with which wisdom builds, 

Till smoothed and squared, and fítted to its place^ 
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Does but encumber whom it seems to ennch. 
Knowledge íb proud that he has leamed so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows do more. 

LIFE. 

Life's more than breath and the quick round of blood, 

Tis a great spirit and a busy heart. 

We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 

In feelings, not in fígures on a diaL 

We should count time bj heart-throbe. He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

P. J, Bailey. 

LOVE. 

Things base and vile, holding no quantitj, 

Love can transpose to form and dignity. 

Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind ; 

And th^refore is wing^d Cupid painted blind. 

Nor hath Love's mind of any judgment taste ; 

Wings and no eyes figuře unheedy haste. 

And therefore is love said to be a child, 

Because in choice he is so oft beguiled. 

As waggish boys themselves in games f orswear, 

So the boy Love is perjured everywhere. 

Midmmmer Nighťt Drtam^ i. 1. 



MAN. 

What is man, 

If his chief good, and market of his time, 

Be but to sleep and f eed ? A beast ; no man. 

Sure he that made us with such large disoourse, 

Looking before and af ter, gave us not 

That capability and godlike reason 

To fust in US unused. 

Hamlet, iv. 4. 
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MARRIAGE. 

The worthleas peasants bargain for their wives, 
As market-men for oxen, sheep or horše; 
But marriage is a matter of more worth 
Than to be dealt in by attorneyship. 
For what is wedlock forced but a hell, 
An age of discord and continual strif e ? 
Whereas the contrary bringeth forth bliss, 
And is a pattem of celestial peace. 

1 Uenry W., v. 5. 

MERCY. 

The quality of mercy is not strain^d ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the pláce beueath. It is twice bless^d ; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takés. 

Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 

The throněd monarch better than his crown : 

His sceptre shows the force of tempVal power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and f ear of kings ; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway— 

It is euthronéd in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God Himself ; 

And earthly power doth then show likest Goďs 

When mercy seasons justice. 

Merehant of VenioCf iv. 1. 

MU8IC. 

The poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods ; 
Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 
But music for the time doth change his nature. 
The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 
The motions of his spirits are duU as night, 
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And his affections dark ad Erebiis : 
Let no such man be trusted. 

Merchant tf Venw, v. 1. 

NATURE. 

Wbo can paint 
Like naturel Can imagination boast. 
Amid its gay creation, hues like bers? 
Or can it mix them witb that matchless skill, 
And lose them in each other, as appears 
In every bud that blows? If fancy then 
Unequal falls beneath the pleasing task, 
Ah ! what shall language do? Ah, where find words, 
Tinged with so many colours ; and whose power, 
To life approaching, may perf ume my lays 
With that fíne oil, those aromatic gales, 
That inexhaustive flow coutinual round. 



Thomson. 



OPPORTUNITY. 



There is a tide in the aífairs of men, 

Which; taken at the flood, leads on to fortime; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a f uU sea are we now afloat ; 

And we must také the current when it serveš, 

Oř lose our ventures. 

Julius Ccssar, iv. 3. 

PREJUDICE. 

Thus men go wrong, with an ingenious skill ; 

Bend the straight rule to their own crooked will : 

And with a clear and shining lamp supplied, 

First put it out, then také it for a guide, 

Halting on crutches of unequal size, 

One leg by truth supported, one by lies ; 

They sidle to the goal with awkward páce, 

Secure of nothiug — but to lose the race. 

Cowper. 
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PROMI8E AND PERFORMANCE. 

Promising is the very air of the time ; it opens the eyes of 
expectation. Performance is ever the duller for his act ; and, 
but in the plainer and simpler kind of people, the deed of 
saying is quite out of use. To promise is most courtly and 
fashionable. Performance is a kind of will or testament, 
which argues a great sickness in his judgment that makes it. 

y Timon ofAthens, v. 1. 

REPUTATION. 

The purest treasure mortal times aíford 
Is spotless reputation. That away, 
Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. 
A jewel in a ten times barťd up chest, 
Is a bold spirit in a loyal breast. 
Mine honour is my life — ^both grow in one; 
Také honour from me, and my life is doně. 

Richard II. , i. 1. 

RI0HE8. 

It is the mind that maketh good or ill, 
That maketh wretch or happie, rich or poore : 
For some that hath abundance at his will, 
Hath not enough, but wants in greater store ; 
And other, that hath little, asks no more, 
But in that little is both rich and wise : 
For wisdome is most riches ; f ooles theref oře 
They are which f ortunes do by vowes devize ; 
Since each unto himself his life may fortunize. 

Spetiter, 

RUMOUR. 

Rumour is a pipe, 
Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures ; 
And of so eajsy and so plain a stop, 
That the blunt monster with uncounted heads, 
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The still discordant waverÍDg multitude, 

Can play upoa it. 

^ Henry IV., i. I, 

8LANDER. 

Tis slander, 

Whose edge is sharper than the sword; whose tongue 

Outvenoms all the ^i^orms of Nile ; whose breath 

Bides on the posting winds, and doth belie 

All comers of the world. Kings, queens, and states, 

Maids, matrons— nay, the secrets of the grave, 

This viperous slander enters. 

CymheliM, iii. 4. 

dLEEP. 

Methonght 1 heard a voice cry " Sleep no more ! 

Macbeth does murder sleep," the innocent sleep, 

Sleep that knits up the raveird sleave of care, 

The death of each day^s life, sore labouťs bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second course, 

Chief nourisher in life's feast. 

Machetli, ii. 2. 

STUDY. 

Study ís like the heaven's glorious sun, 

That will not be deep search^d with sauey looks. 
Small háve continual plodders ever won. 

Savé base authority from others' books. 
These earthly godfathers of heaven's lights, 

That give a name to every fixed stár, 
Háve no more profit of tlieir shining nights 

Than those that walk and wot not what they are. 

Love'í Labour Lost, i. 1. 

8UPERFLUITY. 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily. 
To throw a perf ume on the violet, 
To smooth the ice, and add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, oř, with taper-light 
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To seek the beauteous eje of heaven to gamish, 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 

King John, iv. 2. 

8U8PEN8E. 

Between the acting of a dreadf ul thing, 

And the first motion, all the interím is 

Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream. 

The genius and the mortal instruments 

Are then in council ; and the statě of man, 

Like to a little kingdom, suíFers then 

The nátuře of an insurrection. 

Julim Ccesavy ii. 1. 



THOUQHT AND REALITY. 

Oh, who can hold a fíre in his hand 

By thinking on the frosty Caucasus, 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 

By bare imagination of a f east ? 

Or wallow naked in December snow, 

By thinking on fantastic summeťs heat? 

Oh, no ! the apprehension of the good, 

Gives but the greater feeling to the worse ; 

Fell sorrow^s tooth doth nevěr raukle more 

Than when it bit«s, but lanceth not the sore. 

Richard II, y i. 3. 

THE WILL. 

Tis in oarselves that we are thus and thus. Our bodies are 

our gardens, to the which our wills are gardeners ; so that if 

we will plant nettles, or sow lettuce ; set hyssop, and weed up 

thy me ; supply it with one gender of herbs, or distract it with 

many ; either háve it sterile with idleness, or manured with 

industry — why the power and corrigible authority of this lies 

in our wills. 

Otlidlo, i. 3. 
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VIRTUE. 



Against the threats 
Of malice, oř of sorcery, oř that power 
Which erring men call chance, this I hold firm ; — 
Virtue may be assaird, but nevěr hurt ; 
SurprÍB*d by unjust force, but not enthrall'd ; 
Yea, even that which mischief meant most harm 
Shall in the happy trial prove moet glory : 
But evil on itself shall back recoil, 
And mix no more with goodness ; when at last, 
Gather'd like scum, and settled to itself, 
It shall be in eternal restless change 
Self-fed and self-consum'd: if this fail, 
The pillaťd fírmament is rottenness, 
And eartíf s base built on stubble. 



MUtm. 



THE END. 



